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Comments 


By  James  H.  Jenkins  Jr.,  Secretary 


A: 


nother  billion  dollar  Louisiana  hunt- 
ing season  is  rapidly  concluding.  The 
.only  hunting  activity  remaining  is  our 
Spring  Turkey  Hunting  Season,  beginning  on 
March  21  in  area  "A"  and  "C,"  and  concluding 
as  late  as  April  26  in  areas  "A"  and  "B."  (See 
details  of  area  and  WMA  seasons  in  the  1998 
Turkey  Hunting  Regulations.) 

Among  our  completed  seasons,  our  biologists  conclude  that  Louisiana  experienced  a 
"slightly  above  average"  season  in  most  categories.  Both  deer  hunting  and  duck  hunting 
suffered  from  less  than  ideal  weather  conditions  in  various  regions  of  the  state. 

You  may  have  noted  the  dollar  figure  I  placed  on  our  hunting  season.  That  figure  was 
taken  from  a  recently  released  report  by  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  on  the  economic  impacts  of  hunting  activity  in  the  various  states.  Louisiana 
placed  17th  among  the  fifty  states  in  total  economic  impact.  We  also  believe  the  survey  may 
have  erred  on  the  conservative  side  and  that  Louisiana's  true  economic  value  of  hunting 
may  be  even  higher  than  stated. 

Before  we  get  into  the  numbers,  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order  on  how  certain  figures 
are  calculated. 

The  total  economic  effect  of  an  activity  is  a  calculation  of  the  total  "rounds"  of  spending 
derived  from  retail  purchases  related  to  that  activity.  As  an  example,  let's  say  a  hunter  buys 
a  new  gun  from  his/her  local  dealer.  Then  the  dealer  has  to  buy  guns  for  replacement  stock. 
Then  the  distributor  has  to  buy  replacement  guns  for  his  stock.  These  steps  also  require  the 
services  of  shipping  and /or  transportation  companies.  At  the  end  of  the  chain,  the  factory 
has  to  buy  materials  and /or  components  to  produce  additional  guns.  Finally,  the  employ- 
ees of  all  the  businesses  in  the  chain  disburse  their  individual  paychecks  into  the  economy. 
The  dealerships,  distributorships,  etc.  also  disperse  a  portion  of  their  earnings  into  the  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  local,  state  and  federal  taxes  are  collected  from  each  "round"  of  spending. 

In  1996,  Louisiana  sportsmen  purchased  guns,  ammunition,  hunting  clothing  and  hunt- 
ing related  equipment,  and  paid  lease  fees  totaling  more  than  $596  million  dollars  in  direct 
retail  sales.  Sales  taxes  collected  on  those  retail  purchases  alone  amounted  to  more  than  $25 
million.  Those  purchases  also  supported  15,271  Louisiana  jobs  with  total  earnings  of  more 
than  $286  million. 

Additionally,  the  companies  and  employees  involved  in  the  chain  from  the  manufactur- 
er's suppliers  to  the  retail  sales  outlet  paid  Louisiana  income  taxes  of  $5.5  million  and  fed- 
eral income  taxes  amounting  to  nearly  $28  million. 

By  the  time  the  ripple  effects  of  those  retail  purchases  were  totaled,  hunting  in  Louisiana 
had  generated  a  total  economic  impact  of  $1,067,929,492! 

As  I  noted,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  this  astounding  figure  may  be  short  of 
the  mark.  For  example,  the  1996  survey  listed  Louisiana  with  no  economic  impact  from 
quail  hunters.  This  is  undoubtedly  because  the  6,300  quail  hunters  in  Louisiana  are  of 
insignificant  impact  in  the  overall  scope  of  the  national  survey.  Our  own  figures,  however, 
indicate  that  those  6,300  men  and  women  spent  about  a  half-million  dollars  on  retail  sales 
related  to  their  sport.  Using  the  total  economic  impact  multiplier  utilized  in  the  survey,  this 
category  alone  would  have  added  an  additional  $895,000  to  Louisiana's  total. 

The  very  obvious  point  of  all  this  is  that  hunting,  ranging  from  the  pursuit  of  doves, 
ducks  and  squirrels  to  the  search  for  white-tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey,  is  not  simply  sport 
and  recreation  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Louisiana  men,  women  and  children. 
Although  recreation  may  be  its  most  important  value,  hunting  is  a  very  significant  part  of 
Louisiana's  total  economy. 
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Story  By  Maurice  Cockerham 


This  article  was  first  published  by  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  in  1984. 
Huey  L.  Sanders  retired  from  the 
department  in  1988  and  remains  an  avid 
turkey  hunter. 


About  this  time  each  year,  fol- 
lowing the  gentlemanly 
sport  of  dove  shooting  and 
the  leisurely  fun  of  stalking 
squirrels,  the  frigid  challenge  of 
ducks  and  geese  and  the  frantic 
excitement  of  deer  hunting. ..about 
the  time  most  of  us  are  turning  our 
thoughts  to  next  year's  hunts,  a 
small  and  somewhat  peculiar  group 
of  hunters  takes  to  the  woods  for  a 
deadly  serious  spring  ritual.  These 
men  and  women  (there  are  members 
of  the  fair  sex  involved,  although 


you'd  never  spot  one  behind  all  that 
camouflage  clothing,  grease  paint, 
head  and  face  nets  and  what-have- 
you)  are  turkey  hunters. 

They  will  spend  countless  hours 
hunkered  down  in  a  thick  windfall  or 
secreted  awav  behind  an  artistically 
constructed  blind,  occasionally  mak- 
ing weird  noises  with  a  device  they 
either  hold  in  their  hands  or  stick  in 
the  roof  of  their  mouths.   In  the  end, 
some  will  claim  that  they  heard  a 
turkey  cluck,  or  putt,  or  even  gobble. 
Others,  usually  shifty-eyed  foot  shuf- 
flers, will  actually  boast  that  they 
saw  a  turkey.  A  few.. .a  very  few... 
will  strut  about  defying  all  logic  and 
reason,  dragging  the  carcass  of  a  gen- 
uine wild  turkey,  and  proudly  pro- 
claiming that  they  bagged  it  fair  and 
square.  Everyone  listening,  mean- 


while, will  harbor  a  secret  suspicion 
that  the  proud  nimrod  stumbled 
upon  a  turkey  dead  of  old  age  or 
some  other  cause  and  simply  claimed 
the  remains. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  people  really  do  see  and  hear 
wild  turkeys  in  all  their  natural 
splendor  from  time  to  time.  I  know 
they  exist,  because  I  have  occasional- 
ly been  privileged  to  view  the  tro- 
phies of  other  hunters.  I  even  saw 
one  myself  once.  Granted,  it  was  not 
during  turkey  season,  I  did  not  have 
a  gun,  and  I  would  not  have  had  a 
chance  for  a  shot  anyway. 

With  this  less-than-impressive  cre- 
dential firmly  in  mind,  I  decided  that 
I  must  be  doing  something  dreadful- 
ly wrong.  I  needed  a  mentor...  a 
guru.  I  sought  out  a  dedicated  and 
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successful  turkey  hunter.  The  man  I 
found  has  hunted  turkeys  for  most  of 
his  life,  and  he  is  no  yearling  himself. 
He  has  sought  them  out  in  all  types 
of  terrain  and  all  types  of  weather. 
He  has  heard  them  and  seen  them  in 
their  natural  habitat.  And  he  has 
actually  called  them  to  his  hiding 
place  and  succeeded  in  bagging  a 
few.  He  has  achieved  this  at  the  rela- 
tively small  cost  of  a  persistent  facial 
tic,  creaky  joints  caused  by  countless 
hours  in  the  cold  and  the  wet  pre- 
dawn darkness,  and  a  disconcerting 
habit  of  letting  his  eyes  dart  about 
constantly  while  the  rest  of  his  body 
remains  absolutely  motionless. 

Huey  Sanders  is  a  turkey  hunter. 
He  is  also  Coordinator  of  Wildlife 
Management  Educators  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  The  following  is  an 
interview  recorded  with  him  recently 
about  wild  turkeys,  turkey  hunters 
and  turkey  hunting. 

Cockerham:  Huey,  turkey  hunting  in 
Louisiana  is  much  better  today  than 
it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  What 
factors  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  wild  turkey,  and  what  brought 
about  the  recovery  of  the  turkey 
population? 

Sanders:  Turkey  conservation  was 
not  even  practiced  until  about  the 
time  of  World  War  II.  Prior  to  that, 
turkeys  were  heavily  market  hunted 
and  poached.   I  think  you  can  look 
back  to  about  the  1920's,  when  the 
first  bag  limit  was  passed,  and  find 
the  legal  limit  was  set  at  something 
like  25  birds  per  day.  Then  too, 
changing  land  use  practices,  such  as 
cutting  the  virgin  forests  and  con- 
verting forest  areas  to  farm  land, 
destroyed  an  awful  lot  of  wild  turkey 
habitat.  That  and  the  market  hunting 
-  not  sport  hunting,  but  commercial 
market  hunting  -  drove  our  wild 
turkey  population  almost  to  the 
point  of  extinction. 

Following  the  Second  World  War 
we  finally  began  developing  a  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  wildlife  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana  and  the  turkey 


season  was  temporarily  closed. 
Then,  about  1950,  we  started  efforts 
to  restock  wild  turkeys  in  suitable 
areas.  A  lot  of  mistakes  were  made. 
Nobody  knew  much  about  it.  We 
tried  restocking  with  birds  that  had 
been  hatched  and  raised  in  captivity. 
Probably  less  than  one  percent  sur- 
vived in  the  wild.  We  knew  then 
that  we  had  to  restock  with  trapped 
wild  birds,  and  trapping  these  birds 
is  a  slow,  hard  game. 

A  lot  of  methods  were  tried  and 
abandoned.  About  the  best  thing 
developed  was  the  "cannon  net." 
An  area  is  baited  to  attract  turkeys, 
and  then  a  large  net,  propelled  by 
four  small  cannons,  is  shot  over  the 
feeding  birds  to  catch  them. 
Sometimes  you  can  catch  a  fairly 
large  group  of  birds  in  this  way,  but 
then  again,  you  may  spend  weeks  at 
a  net  site  and  the  birds  just  never 
show  up. 

It's  a  slow  process,  and  our  pro- 
gram is  still  going  on,  but  the  wild 
turkey  has  made  a  really  tremendous 
comeback  in  Louisiana  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  it  happen  and  be  a 
part  of  it.  I  had  to  start  my  turkey 
hunting  in  Mississippi  because,  at 
that  time,  the  season  was  permanent- 


ly closed  in  Louisiana.  Now  we  have 
huntable  populations  of  wild  turkeys 
in  almost  every  parish  that  has  suit- 
able habitat.  (Editor's  note:  During 
the  1983-1984  season,  there  was  a 
turkey  season  in  43  parishes.) 

Cockerham:  Even  during  the  lean 
years,  turkey  hunters  continued  to 
flock  to  the  woods,  knowing  full  well 
they  had  almost  no  chance  of  even 
seeing  or  hearing  a  wild  turkey. 
What  is  the  mystique  that  stirs  that 
kind  of  dedication? 

Sanders:  The  true  turkey  hunter  is 
really  a  unique  type  of  individual. 
He  marches  to  a  slightly  different 
drum  than  most  other  hunters.  The 
kill  is  not  really  the  important  part  of 
the  hunt  for  him.  The  thrill  is  in  out- 
smarting the  turkey.   Finding  him, 
fooling  him  into  revealing  himself 
and  coming  to  you,  just  outsmarting 
that  old  gobbler  is  the  real  object. 
And  it's  not  easy.  A  real  turkey 
hunter  would  never  illegally  kill 
turkeys  and  would  be  very  unlikely 
to  cheat  on  the  game  and,  say,  shoot 
a  turkey  with  a  rifle  at  two  hundred 
yards.  The  challenge  is  to  get  out 
there  on  a  one-on-one  basis  and  try 


Turkeys'  excellent  eyesight,  keen  hearing  and  agility  make  it  extremely  elusive.  The 
really  important  part  of  the  hunt  is  the  thrill  of  outsmarting  the  turkey.  Fooling  the  old 
gobbler  into  revealing  himself  to  the  hunter. 

March/April  1998 


All  turkeys  don't  sound  the  same.  It's  important  for  hunters  to  be  proficient  in  several 
calls  according  to  Sanders.  A  "yelp",  "cluck"  or  'cackle"  are  calls  turkeys  make  when  in 
various  situations. 


to  outsmart  the  bird  that  researchers 
say  is  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  elusive  creatures  in  North 
America. 

Cockerham:  Is  the  wild  turkey  really 
that  smart? 

Sanders:  My  old  friend  Richard 
Yancey  (biologist  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries)  told  me  once 
that,  if  the  turkey  could  smell  as  well 
as  a  buck  deer,  a  hunter  could  never 
kill  one.  The  turkey  has  fantastic 
eyesight  and  has  the  ability  to  be 
instantly  focused  on  anything  in  his 
field  of  view.  He  never  has  to  re- 
adjust his  point  of  focus  to  identify 
something  as  humans  do.  His  hear- 
ing is  as  good  as  his  eyesight.  On  a 
calm  morning,  the  slightest  cluck  on 
a  call  can  be  heard  by  a  turkey  for  a 
great  distance. 

Another  thing  that  makes  the 
turkey  so  elusive  is  his  quickness. 
It's  just  unbelievable.  Those  of  us 
who  have  trapped  turkeys  learned 
you  don't  fire  a  cannon  net  unless 
most  of  the  birds  are  facing  the  can- 
nons.  If  the  birds'  tail  is  toward  the 
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net  when  it's  fired,  you  probably 
won't  catch  him.  It  takes  less  than 
half  a  second  for  a  cannon  net  to 
fully  extend  when  it  is  fired.  In  that 
time,  half  of  a  flock  will  usually  get 
out  from  under  the  net.  This  is  why 
an  old  gobbler  can  walk  up  behind 
you  or  beside  you  and,  if  you  and  he 
see  each  other  at  the  same  time, 
you'll  never  get  a  shot  at  him.  You 
may  shoot  in  the  direction  he  went 
but  by  the  time  you  can  turn  and  get 
the  firearm  aimed,  he'll  be  out  of 
range.  He'll  be  gone. 

Cockerham:  That  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  turkey  calling.  Just  how 
good  do  you  have  to  be  to  successful- 
ly call  turkeys? 

Sanders:  I  don't  think  you  have  to  be 
perfect.  Remember  that  all  turkeys 
don't  sound  alike  and,  in  fact,  some 
sound  terrible.  You  need  to  be  profi- 
cient in  a  few  of  the  sounds  that 
turkeys  make  and  try  to  imitate  them 
as  best  you  can. 

Of  course,  it  depends  a  lot  on 
whether  that  old  gobbler  is  looking 
for  company.   During  the  mating  sea- 
son he's  fairly  easy  to  call.  If  he's  lost 


and  separated  from  his  friends  or 
flock,  it's  relatively  easy  to  call  him. 
You  need  to  be  able  to  reasonably 
imitate  the  "yelp"  of  a  hen  turkey, 
the  "cluck,"  and  maybe  the  purring 
sound  they  make  along  with  those 
clucks.  You  also  need  to  know  the 
"cackle."  Finally  there  is  the  sound 
of  the  lost  turkey,  which  is  a  series  of 
yelps  beginning  softly  and  rising  in 
pitch  almost  to  a  squeal,  then  taper- 
ing off  softly  again. 

Then  too,  you  need  to  know  the 
"alarm"  sounds  of  turkeys  so  that 
you  can  avoid  making  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  a  loud 
"Putt!"   It  sounds  like  striking  two 
o  blocks  of  wood  together.  Turkeys 
J-  will  immediately  scatter,  run  for 
J  cover,  or  at  least  be  extremely  cau- 
g  tious  and  alert  when  they  hear  the 
-1  sound.  That  is  a  problem  with  some 
box  type  calls.  You  put  it  in  a  pocket 
and  then  accidentally  bump  it  and  it 
makes  that  "putt"  sound.  You  have 
immediately  alerted  and  alarmed 
any  turkey  within  hearing  distance. 

Cockerham:  Let's  talk  about  hunting. 
Some  of  the  best  turkey  hunters  say 
that  locating  turkeys  ahead  of  time  is 
the  most  important  step. 

Sanders:  That's  right.  It's  easy  to 
locate  turkey  territory.  They  like 
mixed  pine  and  hardwoods  with 
creek  bottoms  and  some  forest  open- 
ings like  old  fields,  isolated  pastures 
or  even  pipeline  or  power  company 
rights-of-way.  These  open  areas  are 
critical  because  that's  where  the  hens 
hatch  and  raise  their  young.  Turkeys 
also  have  to  have  cover,  so  there  has 
to  be  some  fairly  thick  understory 
available.  Then  there  has  to  be  a 
good  food  supply  Good  mast  crops 
play  an  important  role.  This  is  the 
grocery  store  for  turkeys  through  the 
winter  months.  Acorns,  pineseeds 
and  beechmast  are  prime  foods. 

You  have  to  get  out  as  much  as  a 
month  or  more  before  the  season  and 
locate  turkey  signs.  Look  for 
scratching  where  they  feed,  and  in 
dry  weather  you  can  find  places 
where  they  have  been  dusting.  Of 


course,  you  also  watch  for  drop- 
pings. 

As  the  season  nears,  you  should 
get  into  the  woods  at  daylight  and 
listen  for  gobblers  still  on  their 
roosts.  You  can  use  a  crow  call  or 
owl  hooter  to  make  a  gobbler  reveal 
his  roosting  location.  Then  you  are 
one  up  on  him.  If  you  locate  a  gob- 
bler in,  say,  late  February,  he's  likely 
to  be  there  when  the  season  opens 
unless  something  or  someone  runs 
him  off. 

Cockerham:  Let's  assume  a  fledgling 
nimrod  has  located  a  turkey  or 
turkeys  and  opening  day  is 
approaching.   What  advice  do  you 
offer  to  improve  his  chances? 

Sanders:  Bear  in  mind  while  you  are 
scouting  and  planning  your  strategy 
you  will  have  to  "blind  up",  or  build 
some  kind  of  blind  to  hide  in. 
You've  got  to  be  able  to  see  that  gob- 
bler without  letting  him  see  you. 
While  you  are  scouting  is  the  time  to 
locate  potential  places  for  a  blind.  It 
could  be  built  from  natural  materials 
such  as  palmetto  or  brush  tops,  or 
from  camouflage  netting  or  cloth. 
Try  to  pick  places  where  you  will  be 
well  concealed  and  facing  the  direc- 
tion you  expect  the  turkey  to  come 
from,  and  where  he  will  be  most 
exposed  to  give  you  a  clean  shot.   Of 
course,  you'll  also  want  good  per- 
sonal camouflage,  such  as  clothing, 
hat,  gloves,  face  net  or  mask,  etc. 

A  turkey  is  going  to  come  off  his 
roost,  most  likely,  as  soon  as  he  can 
see  the  ground  clearly  enough  to  feel 
secure.  If  you  can  see  the  ground 
clearly  from  a  standing  position,  the 
gobbler  can  see  it  from  his  roost.   If 
you  aren't  in  position  by  then,  you're 
late.  Keep  in  mind,  also,  that  a 
turkey  is  going  to  fly  down  to  a 
clearing  or  opening.  If  you  haven't 
been  able  to  locate  his  usual  fly- 
down  during  scouting,  look  for  such 
a  clearing. 

For  example,  if  there  is  an  old 
field  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of 
the  roost,  the  edge  of  that  field 
would  be  a  promising  place  for  your 


blind.  This  is  all  part  of  scouting 
and  pre-planning. 

If  you  haven't  located  any  birds, 
or  haven't  been  able  to  scout  at  all, 
things  are  a  little  more  difficult. 
Quite  often  though,  you  can  find 
turkeys  by  walking  slowly  through 
the  woods,  pausing  once  in  a  while 
to  call  a  little.  When  you  do  this, 
you  need  to  pick  a  makeshift  blind 
or  hiding  place  before  you  call.  A 
turkey  may  answer  and  be  very 
close  and  that's  no  time  to  start  look- 
ing for  a  shooting  location.  You  can 
find  turkeys  like  that  at  any  time  of 
day,  so  you  have  to  be  ready  each 
time  you  stop  and  call. 

Cockerham:  How  does  a  beginning 
hunter  tell  if  he  is  looking  at  a  gob- 
bler or  a  hen? 

Sanders:  A  beginner  will  pretty 
much  have  to  make  his  "shoot  or 
don't  shoot"  decision  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  beard  on  the  bird's  breast, 
and  a  lot  of  young  gobblers  really 
don't  have  much  beard  to  show.  I've 
seen  this  problem  cause  trouble  for 
novice  hunters.  Of  course,  if  the  bird 
struts — drags  his  wings,  fans  his  tail, 
puffs  his  feathers  up  and  walks  mak- 
ing a  drumming  sound —  there's  no 
problem.  Only  gobblers  strut. 
Once  you've  seen  a  few  wild 


turkeys,  it  gets  easier.  A  gobbler  has 
a  larger  frame  than  a  hen.  Even  a 
young  "jake"  gobbler  will  stand  as 
much  as  a  foot  taller  than  a  hen.  The 
gobbler  will  have  a  bright  blue,  or,  if 
he  has  been  gobbling,  a  red  color  on 
his  head.  The  hen  has  a  drab, 
grey /blue  head.  Finally,  the  gobbler 
is  simply  a  brighter,  more  colorful 
bird. 

I'd  like  to  add  one  thing.  Once 
that  novice,  or  an  experienced 
hunter,  gets  that  old  gobbler  where 
he  can  see  him,  he  should  remember 
that  a  wild  turkey  is  a  big  tough  bird 
and  really  not  easy  to  kill.  That  bird 
ought  to  be  within  25  yards,  30  at  the 
most,  and  you  should  have  a  clear 
shot  at  his  head.  You  can  load  a  gob- 
bler's breast  or  rear  end  with  shot 
and  that  bird  will  still  get  away. 
Chances  are  he'll  go  off  and  die 
somewhere  and  that's  worse  than 
never  seeing  him  at  all.  Experienced 
hunters  use  a  full  choke  12  gauge 
with  high  powered  shells  and  wait 
for  a  head  shot. 

If  you  can't  get  a  clean  killing 
shot,  let  him  go.  You  can  come  back 
and  try  again.  Remember,  it  is  a 
game  of  wits  and  intelligence.  If  you 
can't  outsmart  him  cleanly  and  clear- 
ly, there's  no  point  in  cheating. 
Chances  are  you  will  lose  him 
anyway.  %> 
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FOR 

QUALITY  BASS 
ANGLING 


Story  By  Chris  Berzas 


There  is  certainly  no  need  to 
beware  the  Ides  of  March  if 
you're  a  novice  Bayou  State 
bass  angler.  Just  go  right  ahead 
and  cast  your  hook  and  line  into 
Louisiana's  bass  laden  waters.  Here  are 
a  few  tips  to  make  your  debut  more 
interesting  and  more  successful. 

Bassin's  best  times  are  just  beginning. 
Spring  is  here  and,  as  the  sun  makes 
itself  increasingly  available  day  after 
day  there's  more  than  just  liquid  warm- 
ing up  in  the  Louisiana  freshwater 
depths! 

Like  their  human  counterparts,  bass 
have  endured  the  scourge  of  cabin  fever. 
Up  from  their  cold,  shadowy  haunts 
under  low  metabolic  conditions,  large- 
mouths  now  cruise  the  shallow  flats, 
foraging  about  hungrily  and  later 
engaging  in  their  spring  spawning  ritu- 
als. 

Louisiana  anglers  will  be  there  too — 
waving  fishing  wands  in  grand  num- 
bers. The  fresh  waters  of  our 
Sportsman's  Paradise  are  beckoning — 
whether  it  involves  angling  for  Florida 
strain  lunkers  of  Caddo,  Caney  and 
Chicot  lakes,  plucking  moderately  sized 
Kentucky  (spotted)  bass  out  of  the 
Calcasieu  or  Whiskey  Chitto,  or  battling 
the  bantam,  marsh  bass  at  Sabine 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  south  of 
Hackberry 

Strangely  enough,  even  avid,  experi- 
enced bass  anglers  often  know  little 
about  the  spawning  ritual  of  the  large- 
mouth.  The  bass  is  a  member  of  the  sun- 
fish  family,  and  spring  is  one  of  those 
few  times  the  black  bass  seeks  to  bask  in 
the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

"Although  the  increasing  photoperi- 
od  is  important,  water  temperature  is 
primary  regarding  the  initiation  of 
spawning  behavior  in  largemouth 
bass,"  said  Tim  Morrison,  District 
Fisheries  Supervisor  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF).  Many  biologists  believe  that 
water  temperature  ranging  from  68  -  72 
degrees  is  sufficient. 
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Female  (sow)  bass  usually  pick  shallow 
locations  that  are  not  overly  shaded,  allow- 
ing their  eggs  to  be  bathed  in  sunlight.  In 
bayous,  streams  and  rivers,  locations  such  as 
finger  canals  and  points  are  choice  areas,  as 
are  coves  in  reservoirs  and  oxbow  lakes. 

According  to  Morrison,  the  female  large- 
mouth  will  usually  drop  some  13,000  eggs, 
but  only  a  fraction  survive  to  be  viable  off- 
spring. This  large  amount  of  eggs  is  nature's 
insurance  of  survival  for  many  species  with 
high  mortality  rates  experienced  as  eggs  or 
small  fry.  There  are  a  lot  of  amphibian  and 
piscatorial  predators  for  bass  to  contend 
with  in  their  watery  habitat. 

"In  Louisiana,  bass  spawning  has  been 
recorded  as  early  as  late  February  in  our 
hatchery  ponds  and  waters  south  of  Baton 
Rouge,"  noted  Morrison.  "It  can  also  occur  in 
mid-March  in  waters  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  In  fact,  it  has  also  occurred  in 
April.  It  just  depends  on  water  temperature. 

"Sure,  quality  largemouths  can  be  taken 
by  anglers  prior  to  as  well  as  during  the 
spawn,"  added  the  biologist.  "The  fish  are 
somewhat  more  aggressive  then  -  especially 
during  the  pre-spawn  portions  of  late 
February  and  early  March.  It's  certainly  a 
good  time  to  be  fishing  for  bass,"  Morrison 
stated. 

What  Morrison  is  referring  to  is  a  feeding 
binge  by  bass  prior  to  the  mating  ritual. 
Energy  expenditure  is  high  during  the 
spawn  for  a  sow,  so  expect  some  heavy  feed- 
ing on  crustaceans  and  other  prey  prior  to 
the  bedding  period. 

Anglers  throughout  the  state  do  very  well 
by  mimicking  nature's  dining  table.  One  of 
the  chief  lures  in  the  knowledgeable  basser's 
arsenal  is  the  formidable  jig  n'pig  and /or 
jig'n'crawworm  combination.  Most  profes- 
sional and  amateur  bass  anglers  will  attest  to 
the  quality  of  bass  taken  by  jigs  throughout 
the  year.  The  most  popular  color  combina- 
tion continues  to  be  black /blue. 
Brown /tan /amber  skirts  with  pumpkin 
crawworms  -  claws  tipped  with  chartreuse  - 
are  also  increasing  in  popularity,  especially 
in  stained  waters.  On  other  occasions, 
black/ red  jigs  and  the  traditional  black /red 
crawworms  also  produce  quality  bass  with 
stomach  contents  of  real  crawfish  in  the 
same  colors. 

When  fishing  hydrilla  and  thick  structure 
such  as  found  in  Caddo  Lake,  Chicot  Lake 
and    Toledo   Bend,    Sniper   jigs   by   Wynn 


Barnette  of  Lafayette  are  often  preferred 
since  they're  designed  to  easily  move 
through  grass  and  are  virtually  tangle  free  in 
structure.  Spinnerbaits  are  also  popular  for 
both  pre-spawners  and  spawning  sows. 
Large  willow-leaf,  white /chartreuse  spin- 
nerbaits such  as  those  manufactured  bv 
Louisiana  Lightning  are  suggested  since 
they  tend  to  add  a  little  more  flash  when 
rolling  through  structure.  Spinnerbaits 
mimic  shad  and  their  flash  is  an  extremely 
effective  attractant. 

Plastic  jerkbaits  are  also  popular  in  quali- 
ty bass  angling  pursuits  in  the  Bayou  State. 
This  is  a  clear  water  lure  -  quite  effective 
where  thick  grass  occurs.  The  watermelon 
color  jerkbait  appears  to  have  a  slight  edge  in 
the  bass  attraction,  and  the  author  can  attest 
to  fine  quality  bass  taken  on 
watermelon /pearl /black  and  gold  Mr. 
Twister  Slimy  Slugs  near  Jap  Island  on 
Caddo  Lake  and  in  The  Branch  at  Chicot 
Lake.  Action  of  this  bait  almost  perfectly 
mirrors  that  of  a  wounded. 

In  terms  of  quickly  finding  bass,  there  can 
be  no  discounting  America's  number  one 
crankbait  -  the  lipless  crankbait,  endeared  as 
the  Rat-L-Trap  in  Louisiana.  These  lures 
have  strong  baitfish  appeal  and  are  easily 
worked  over  the  tops  of  grass  and  mossbeds. 
For  the  novice,  they  are  quite  easy  to  fish  by 
just  casting,  twitching  and  reeling.  Their 
internal  rattles  are  also  a  chief  attractant  to 
bass  in  all  Louisiana  environments,  includ- 
ing the  marsh. 

Buzzbaits  are  highly  touted  as  a  quality 
bass  attracter  -  especially  in  stained  waters. 
Their  propeller  blades  ripping  across  the  sur- 
face is  a  chief  ingredient  in  enticing  reaction 
strikes  in  bass.  The  author  has  utilized 
white /chartreuse  Louisiana  Lightning  vari- 
eties for  largemouths  at  Chicot  and 
Bistineau,  as  well  as  spotted  bass  in  the 
Calcasieu  River.  Perhaps  the  noise  mimics 
the  tail  flicking  of  various  species  of  shad 
because  I  can't  think  of  any  other  real  prey 
connection  here. 

It  is  no  secret  that  pre-spawn  bass  are 
much  easier  to  catch  than  spawners  as  most 
experienced  bassers  will  attest.  "They're 
much  more  finicky  on  the  beds  than  just 
prior  to  the  spawn,"  agreed  Morrison. 

However,  Pepes  and  French  Frys  -  small 
ridged  worms  of  pink  and  chartreuse  colors 
-  when  presented  Carolina-style  can  certain- 
ly entice  a  finicky  bedded  largemouth.  Add 


Recent 
statistics  by 
the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife 
Service  feature 
bass  angling 
as  the  number 
one  freshwater 
fishing 
endeavor  in 
the  nation. 
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Pepes,  lizards,  jigs, 

spinnerbaits, 

lipless  crankbaits  and 

plastic  jerkbaits  are 

primary  baits  when 

seeking  the  bass  of  the 

Bayou  State  in  March 

and  April. 
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rattles  and  colorful  beads  just  before  the 
swivel  and  under  the  slip  sinker  and  note  the 
increase  in  strikes. 

And  no  spawning  bass  arsenal  is  complete 
without  the  Smithwyck's  Devil's  Horse  and 
Rattlin'  Rogue.  Also,  the  Chug  Bug  is  a  vora- 
cious topwater  stick  as  well.  More  spawning 
bass  are  probably  taken  by  these  stick  baits 
in  Louisiana  than  by  any  other.  Gold  backs 
with  orange  bellies  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular  color  combination.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  fish  these  all  day  -  especially  in  slightly 
stained  waters.  They  are  really  quite  produc- 
tive. 

Should  bedding  sow  bass  be  taken  and 
kept?  There  are  as  many  arguments  for  this 
practice  as  opposed  to  it.  According  to 
Morrison,  there  is  no  significant  negative 
effect  upon  recruitment  when  doing  so.  He 
does  note  that  many  anglers  just  simply 
refuse  to  take  bedding  fish  and  prefer  releas- 
ing them  back  into  their  habitat.  Catch-and- 
release  fishing  has  developed  a  strong  fol- 
lowing in  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Freshwater  Gamefish 
Records  reveal  that  12  of  the  top  20  Louisiana 
bass  (all  double-digit  fish)  were  taken  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  Obviously,  odds 
are  favorable  to  find  such  fish  during  these 
months.  The  most  popular  lakes  with  better 
odds  for  the  bucket  mouth  bass  of  a  lifetime 
continue  to  be  Caney  Lake,  Toledo  Bend, 
Caddo  Lake,  Chicot  Lake  and  of  course,  the 
sleeper  oxbow,  Lake  Concordia. 

Quality  native 
bass  abound  just 
about  anywhere  in 
our  bayous,  lakes, 
marshes  and 

rivers  -  and  now  is 
prime  time  for 
success  on  the  bass 
laden  waters  of 
Sportsman's 
Paradise! 

(Editor's  Note:) 
Remember  to  con- 
sult the  1998 
Louisiana  Fishing 
Regulations 
Pamphlet  for  size, 
length,  slot  and 
creel  restrictions 
on  each  water- 
body  before  set- 
ting out.  fc 


The  Louisiana  Lunker 
Bass  Program 

Bass  anglers  should  be  delighted 
with  a  promising  new  trophy  program 
promoting  hefty  Bayou  State  lunker 
bass.  The  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass 
Program  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF), 
Southern  Pride  Bass  Club  and  the 
Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs 
(ALBC).  Funding  for  the  program  was 
donated  by  Southern  Pride  Bass  Club 
and  the  ALBC  from  proceeds  of  a  ben- 
efit bass  tournament  in  memory  of 
Nookie  Diaz. 

According  to  biologist  Robert  C. 
Gough  at  the  Booker  Fowler  Fish 
Hatchery  in  Forest  Hill,  any  angler 
who  catches  a  largemouth  bass  of  at 
least  13  pounds  from  December  1, 
1997  to  April  30, 1998  and  is  willing  to 
donate  the  fish  to  the  program  and 
LDWF,  will  receive  a  free  replica  of 
their  fish  and  a  certificate  of  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation. 

Donated  bass  will  be  on  display  for 
public  viewing  while  spawning  at  the 
Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  in  Forest 
Hill.  After  spawning,  the  bass  will  be 
moved  to  an  exhibit  aquarium  located 
at  the  hatchery's  Visitor  Center. 
Fingerlings  produced  from  the  lunker 
fish  will  be  stocked  back  into  the  lake 
from  which  the  trophy  came. 

Anyone  who  catches  a  largemouth 
bass  that  may  qualify  should  immedi- 
ately contact  a  Fisheries  Biologist  in 
their  local  LDWF  District  Office.  In 
Baton  Rouge,  contact  District 
Supervisor  Tim  Morrison  at  504/765- 
2800.  On  Toledo  Bend,  contact  biolo- 
gist Doug  Adams  at  318/286-5881. 
There  are  several  contact  locations  in 
addition  to  LDWF  offices.  Most  are 
private  tackle  shops.  You  can  obtain  a 
fax  copy  of  locations  from  Robert 
Gough  at  318/748-6914. 
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A  VALUABLE  TOOL  FOR  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 


Story  By  Cliff  Coles 

any  of  our  readers  have  ques- 
tioned the  Department's  prac- 
tice of  harvesting  timber  on 
Wildlife  Management  Areas. 
Most  believe  it  is  simply  a 
move  to  produce  revenue,  but 
it  is  truly  much  more  than  that. 

Louisiana  is  world  renowned  for  its 
unique  coastal  environment,  second  to  none 
for  productive  fisheries  and  thriving  recre- 
ational activities.  Equally  important,  but 
sometimes  overshadowed  by  the  state's 
marshland  and  the  Cajun  culture  that  has 
flourished  there,  are  the  millions  of  acres  of 
forest  habitat  the  Bayou  State  contains. 
Forests  cover  almost  half  of  Louisiana's  land 
area,  accounting  for  13.8  million  acres.  This 
forest  habitat  supports  innumerable  plant 
and  animal  species,  an  extensive  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  and  hours  of  recreation  — 
camping,  hiking,  sight-seeing,  hunting. 

The  economic  impact  of  these  pursuits  is 
staggering.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  reported  that  in  1996  hunting  and 
wildlife  watching  generated  about  $899  mil- 
lion for  the  state's  economy.  The  report  wasn't 


specific  about  where  these  hunters  and 
wildlife  watchers  went  to  pursue  their  activ- 
ities, but  you  can  bet  a  good  percentage  of 
them  took  place  on  forested  land. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
with  wildlife  and  habitat  conservation  as  its 
primary  mission,  is  interested  in  the  state's 
wooded  habitat  primarily  as  it  relates  to 
creatures  that  depend  on  it  for  survival. 
Department  personnel  make  decisions 
regarding  forest  land  management  with  its 
effect  on  wildlife  firmly  in  mind. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Department's 
forest  management  program  began  in  1959 
when  acquisition  of  forested  lands  by  the 
Department  commenced.  The  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Department's  purchases  was  to 
save  valuable  habitat  from  extensive  conver- 
sion to  agricultural  production.  Forest  man- 
agement on  these  lands  prior  to  this  time  was 
practically  non-existent.  Each  time  timber 
was  cut,  only  the  best  trees  were  removed. 
The  result  was  many  stands  of  poor  quality 
trees  on  property  acquired  by  the 
Department. 

The  first  wildlife  (or  game)  management 
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Leaving  forests  alone 

can  reduce  habitat 

niches  and  actually 

minimize  species 

abundance 

(photo  above). 

Natural  disturbances 

such  as  fires  affect  the 

growth  of  forests, 

creating  a  variety  of 

habitats  for  a  variety 

of  species 

(photo  at  right). 


area  was  pur- 
chased in  1960. 
Named  Russell 
Sage,  this  WMA 
was  also  the  site 
of  the 

Department's  first 
timber  harvest  for 
wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes  in 
1967.  At  the  time 
of  this  first  har- 
vest, there  were 
only  two  other 
WMAs,  Dewey 
Wills  (then  called  Saline)  and  Spring  Bayou. 
Obviously  the  program  was  in  its  infancy, 
but  then  as  now  harvest  was  strictly  regulat- 
ed with  suitable  wildlife  habitat  as  the  objec- 
tive. 

"Leaving  a  forest  alone  can  reduce  habitat 
niches  and  actually  minimize  species  abun- 
dance," said  Kenny  Ribbeck,  LDWF  Forestry 
Section  supervisor.  In  the  past,  natural  dis- 
turbances like  fire,  tornadoes  and  hurricanes 
affected  the  growth  of  forests,  creating  a 
variety  of  habitats  for  a  variety  of  species. 
Weather  can't  be  changed  or  stopped,  but 
prevention  of  naturally-occurring  fires  has 
had  a  serious  impact  on  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  forests.  Without  fire,  a  critical  means 
for  opening  up  areas  or  cleaning  away  over- 
grown vegetation  is  lost  and  with  it  the  like- 
lihood of  variety. 

Selective  thinning  and  harvest  cuts,  used 
by  LDWF  forest  management  professionals, 
mimic  the  effects  of  natural  influences  like 
fire  or  weather  on  a  smaller  scale.  "Our  goal 
is  to  create  a  multitude  of  different  habitats 
on  wildlife  management  areas  to  satisfy 
requirements  of  an  wide  assortment  of 
species,"  said  Ribbeck. 

The  latest  chapter  of  LDWF's  forest  man- 
agement program  and  its  future  can  be  dated 
as  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1995.  At  that  time, 
the  Wildlife  Division  unveiled  a  statewide 
General  Forest  Management  Plan  to  further 
support  conservation  of  natural  and  unique 
habitat  communities  on  WMAs  and  restora- 
tion of  pine,  pine-hardwood  and  bottomland 
hardwood  forest  resources  on  Department- 
owned  land. 

The  plan's  objectives  include: 
•enhancement  of  wildlife  production  and 
restoration  and  protection  of  native  flora  and 
fauna  characteristic  of  each  area; 


•providing  quality  wildlife-oriented 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  public; 

•developing  timber  stands  consisting  of  a 
wide  variety  of  quality,  mast-producing 
species  of  all  ages  appropriate  to  the  specific 
site; 

•creating  habitat  diversity;  and 

•re-creating  areas  comparable  to  earlier 
forests  in  structure,  composition  and  diversity. 

The  plan  is  a  blueprint  for  the  future  and 
is  designed  to  be  dynamic  and  flexible, 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  region  and  what 
managers  discover  there.  It  addresses  meth- 
ods of  commercial  timber  harvest,  timber 
sales,  revenue  utilization,  insects,  diseases 
and  natural  disasters,  plus  research  and  con- 
tinuing education  of  LDWF  wildlife  biolo- 
gists. The  ultimate  result  will  be  a  healthier 
forest  ecosystem  providing  necessary  habitat 
and  greatlv  improved  recreational  activities 
for  outdoor  lovers. 


Each  wma  in  the  plan  is  divided  into  com- 
partments. "We  start  by  making  an  invento- 
ry of  a  given  forest  compartment,"  said 
Ribbeck,  indicating  that  such  compartments 
vary  in  size  with  their  borders  determined 
by  natural  barriers  like  rivers  or  streams  as 
well  as  roads  or  other  man-made  barriers. 
"We  want  to  know  what  we  have  out  there. 
We  look  at  several  variables  —  tree  species, 
for  example,  and  timber  type  components. 
Working  with  wildlife  biologists,  we  deter- 
mine which  animal  species  prefer  various 
types  of  habitats  evident  in  the  compart- 
ment. 

"From  there,"  Ribbeck  continued,  "we 
look  at  the  whole  WMA  and  prepare  a  pre- 
scription for  the  compartment  listing  our 
objectives  and  concerns.  For  example,  if  wild 
turkey  habitat  is  a  primary  concern,  we  want 
to  make  sure  there  is  sufficient  good-quality 
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nesting  and  bugging  habitat  within  the  com- 
partment. This  is  our  primary  concern  for 
maintaining  turkey  production.  At  the  same 
time,  we  want  to  be  sure  we  maintain  mast 
production  from  a  diverse  over-storv  and  a 
general  openness  in  the  understory  to  facili- 
tate more  complete  utilization  of  the  area  by 
turkeys." 

The  General  Forest  Management  Plan  is 
being  utilized  on  every  LDWF-owned  wma, 
representing  nearly  400,000  acres  across  the 
state. 

Restoration  of  agricultural  land  to  its  orig- 
inal forested  state  is  another  important 
aspect  of  the  Forest  Management  Plan.  To 
date,  approximately  20,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  acquired  by  the  Department  have 
been  restored  to  bottomland  hardwood  for- 
est. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Bayou  State 
forests  under  the  Forest  Management  Plan? 
Much  improved  quality  of  forest  and 
wildlife  resources  on  WMAs. 

"When  the  majority  of  wma  land  was  pur- 
chased, it  was  in  a  high-graded  and  cutover 
condition,"  Ribbeck  said.  "Landowners 
would  cut  down  the  best  trees  every  20  to  40 
years.  After  about  80  years,  what  you  end  up 
with  is  a  forest  of  poor  quality  trees.  For  the 
past  12  years  and  for  the  next  20,  our  goal  is 
forest  resource  improvement  and  manage- 
ment and  growing  better  quality  stands  of 
forest." 

The  bulk  of  forest  management  on  wmas 
has  occurred  since  1984.  "The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  hardwood  market  has  changed 
since  the  1960s,"  said  Ribbeck.  "Since  the 
1980s,  there  has  been  greater  utilization  of 
poor  quality  hardwood  primarily  for  pulp 
and  paper." 

Utilization  of  the  resource  was  significant- 
ly delayed  because  the  forest  acreage  was  in 
such  bad  condition  when  bought  by  the 
Department.  The  best  trees  had  been  long 
ago  cut  down.  Ribbeck  also  noted  that  many 
areas  were  heavily  logged  by  landowners 
just  before  purchase  by  LDWF.  A  lot  of  areas 
had  to  be  allowed  to  grow  back  before  they 
could  be  utilized. 

"Now  that  growth  is  up,  we  are  behind," 
Ribbeck  said.  "That's  why  we're  increasing 
our  presence  and  our  activities  on  WMAs." 

In  managing  a  given  area,  LDWF  forestry 
personnel  oversee  harvest  activities.  Timber 
harvesters  help  maintain  accessibility  to  the 
wmas  by  improving  and  maintaining  roads, 


installing  culverts,  establishing  erosion  con- 
trol structures,  and  undertaking  other  major 
jobs.  "Money  received  from  timber  opera- 
tions on  our  WMAs  went  into  the 
Conservation  Fund  for  funding  all  LDWF 
activities,  from  management  to  enforce- 
ment," said  Ribbeck.  "Recent  legislation  will 
use  the  funds  to  support  the  newly  created 
Conservation  Officer  positions.  Those 
employees  will  help  patrol  the  WMAs  for 
illegal  activities."  The  outcome  is  essentially 
the  same,  with  Louisiana's  wildlife  as  the 
ultimate  beneficiary. 

Most  of  the  state's  forest  land  is  privately 
owned  —  what  can  landowners  do  to  help 
maintain  and  manage  this  land?  In  1991,  the 
state's  Forest  Stewardship  Program  was 
launched.  This  is  a  national  effort  coordinat- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service  and  sponsored  in  Louisiana 
by  LDWF  and  more  than  a  dozen  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  private  landowners. 
Among  the  program's  goals  are  to  maintain 
and  enhance  wildlife  habitat,  provide  recre- 
ational opportunities  and  maintain  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  Louisiana's  forests  on 
private  land. 

To  enroll  in  the  program,  landowners 
choose  primary  and  secondary  uses  for  the 
land  and  discuss  their  management  objec- 
tives with  the  associated  resource  profes- 
sionals. Technical  assistance  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  is  then  provided  and  a  proper 
management  plan  developed  to  achieve  the 
landowner's  goals.  When  wildlife  habitat  is 
the  objective,  LDWF  professional  wildlife 
and  forest  managers  step  in.  More  than 
62,000  acres  of  Louisiana  forests  represent- 
ing more  than  600  private  landowners  are 
today  being  managed  for  conservation  of 
timber,  wildlife,  plants,  water  and  soil. 

Making  forest  management  decisions  that 
improve  wildlife 
and  habitat  qual- 
ity is  the  first  pri- 
ority of  LDWF 
foresters.  It's  is 
an  important  job 
that  involves 
everyone.  The 
outcome  is  a 
variety  of  places 
for  Louisiana's 
unique  wildlife 
species  to 

thrive.  ^. 


Forests  cover  almost 
half  of  Louisiana's  land 
area,  accounting  for 
13.8  million  acres 


Photo  by  Kenny  Ribbeck 
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Story  &  Photography  By  Pete  Cooper,  Jr. 


hen  you  get 
down  to  the 
nitty-gritty, 
trolling  is  a 
pretty  passive  way  of  fish- 
ing. You  can  drag  your 
lures  around  for  so  long 
that  you  become  hypno- 
tized from  staring  at  the 
lifeless  rods.  When  a  fish 
finally  does  strike,  you  are 
frequently  semicomatose 
from  boredom  and  fail  to 
hook  it,  and  if  it  somehow 
manages  to  hook  itself,  it 
is  often  not  the  intended 
victim.  Mind  you,  that 
evaluation  is  based  on 
having  trolled  many 
hours,  mainly  for  tarpon  - 
the  epitome  of  passive 
fishing  hereabouts.  Much 
of  the  time,  anyway... 

During  winter  and  early 
spring,  what  is  possibly 
our  most  active  form  of 
trolling  occurs  off  the 
Mississippi  River  Delta, 
the  targets  being  tuna  and 
wahoo.  I  use  the  term 
"active"  because  occasion- 
ally the  action  can  be  so 
hot  that  a  reel  will  scream 
before  the  entire  trolling 
spread  can  be  deployed. 
Need  I  say,  boredom  is  not 
a  factor  when  these  fish  go 
on  a  tear  like  that! 
Unfortunately  that  gala 
event  does  not  occur  on  a 
regular  basis  even  now, 
and  there  are  days  when 
strikes  are  few  and  far 
between.  Ho,  hum... 

Boredom  would  have 
run  amok  on  a  trip  to  the 
infamous  "Midnight 
Lump"  (Sackett  Bank)  off 
Southwest  Pass  several 
years  back  with  Captains 
Brandon  and  Brent  Ballay 
had  it  not  been  for  the 
nonstop  action  we  experi- 
enced trying  to  avoid 
being  tossed  overboard  by 
sloppy  sixes.  Although  we 
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continuously  marked  fish  on  the  depth 
recorder,  we  had  only  one  strike  while 
trolling  -  a  35-  pound  yellowfin. 

Around  noon  we  decided  to  tie  off  to  a 
mooring  buoy  near  the  West  Delta  block  143 
platform,  a  mile  or  so  to  the  north  and  try 
"chunking".  This  tactic  is  a  form  of  chum- 
ming except  that  pieces  of  fish  flesh  are 
used  as  full-bodied  appetizers  instead  of  the 
ground  up  slush  which  gives  off  mostly 
scent.  We  hadn't  had  the  chunk  line  going 
for  15  minutes  before  a  wahoo  snipped  the 
hook  off  one  line  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Brent  hooked  another  35  pound  yellowfin. 
But  by  the  time  he  boated  it,  there  were 
some  eight  foot  seas  mixed  in  with  the  sixes 
and  we  decided  we  had  best  get  ourselves 
back  to  the  dock! 

Although  it  is  hardly  an  uncommon 
practice,  that  was  the  first  experience  I'd 
ever  had  with  chunking.  I  was  quite 
impressed  by  how  quickly  it  had  attracted 
the  fish.  Then  too,  since  we  had  to  match 
the  drift  and  sink  rate  of  the  loose  chunks 
with  those  on  our  hooks,  we  were  "active- 
ly" fishing  rather  than  simply  dragging 
around  a  spread  of  lures  -  much  more  to  my 
liking! 

Alas,  two  years  would  pass  before  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  try  it  again. 

That  bright  spring  day  -  this  time  in  the 
company  of  Brent  and  his  father  Dave  -  was 
custom  made  for  fishing  offshore.   We 
anchored  on  the  Lump  in  lightly  ruffled, 
low  rolling  cobalt  swells  and  proceeded  to 
build  the  chunk  line.  Within  minutes,  the 
first  fish  appeared:  a  swarm  of  little  tunny. 
They  were  fun  -  up  to  a  point,  but  they 
were  not  our  intended  targets,  and  when 
they  suddenly  disappeared,  we  knew  the 
"intendeds"  were  about  to  make  their  pres- 
ence known.  Man,  did  they  ever! 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  technique, 
we  didn't  catch  any  of  the  wahoo  which 
patrolled  like  a  U-Boat  wolf  pack  just  off  the 
stern  throughout  the  day.  And  for  various 
reasons  I  didn't  catch  most  of  the  tuna  I 
hooked;  let's  just  say  I  was  fly  fishing  for 
them  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Murphy's 
law  was  being  well  defined,  but  I  did  final- 
ly manage  to  boat  a  yellowfin  of  almost  23 
pounds.  My  companions  fared  only  a  little 
better,  losing  several  hooks  to  the  'hoos  and 
unfastening  a  few  sizeable  tuna  quite  some 
distance  from  the  boat.  Still,  Brent  caught 
two  yellowfins  in  the  same  size  range  as 


mine  and  Dave  got  a  very  respectable  27 
pound  blackfin  along  with  a  brute  of  an 
amberjack.  It  was  a  very  enlightening  day  - 
and  so  "active"  that  we  were  all  beat  to  the 
bone! 

Sound  like  a  fun  and  simple  way  to  beat 
the  boredom  generated  by  unsuccessful 
trolling  efforts?  Well,  for  sure  it's  fun,  but 
it's  not  that  simple;  there  are  many  consid- 
erations if  you  want  to  enjoy  chunking  to  its 
fullest  potential. 

The  first  is  setting  up.  Over  open-water 
structure  like  the  Lump,  fish  should  be  first 
located  with  the  depth  recorder.  Then  the 
boat  is  anchored  at  a  point  far  enough  up 
current  to  allow  for  both  sufficient  scope  to 
enable  the  anchor  to  hold  bottom  and  to 
give  enough  time  for  the  chunks  to  sink 
deeply  enough  in  the  current  to  gain  the 
fish's  attention.  If  you  choose  to  chunk  a 
platform,  whenever  possible  tie  off  to  a 
mooring  buoy  which  is  up  current  of  the 
structure.  Very  often  tuna  which  are  not 
actively  feeding  will  hold  deeply  on  the  up 
current  side  of  a  platform.  The  chunks 
being  dispensed  on  that  side  will  drift  right 
down  to  them,  pulling  them  toward  the 
boat. 

What  kind  of  chunking  material  is  best? 
You  name  it!  Boiled  crawfish  heads  have 
been  advocated  by  Capt.  Stanley  Coulon,  a 
long-time  charter  boat  skipper  who  works 
out  of  Empire  (Does  anyone  out  there  know 
how  to  tie  a  fly  that  mimics  a  boiled  craw- 
fish head?).  Cut  shad,  menhaden,  mullet, 
ballyhoo,  and  cigar  minnows  are  a  little 
more  conventional  and  are  usually  available 
at  most  marinas;  chunks  of  freshly  caught 
little  tunny  ("Bonito")  are  also  good  when 
they  can  be  taken  on  site.  Mix  them  up  in 
the  chunk  line,  and  the  fish  won't  be  as 
picky  as  they  might  be  if  you  use  only  one 
source  -  that's  especially  important  if  you 
are  brave  (Foolish?)  enough  to  fly  fish  for 
them  and  don't  have  a  fly  which  will  suc- 
cessfully "match  the  chunk." 

On  that  note,  I  took  a  size  3/0  olive  and 
orange  tarpon-style  fly,  clipped  off  the  long 
tail,  and  thereby  created  a  pattern  that  had 
faint  resemblance  of  a  thumb  sized  chunk  of 
bloody  bonito  meat  -  and  it  worked! 

While  "thumb  sized  chunks  are  usually 
effective,  if  the  little  tunny  become  trouble- 
some, much  larger  pieces  will  often  discour- 
age them. 

Presentation  of  the  chunks  is  a  very 


Tuna  respond 
to  "chunking," 
a  form  of 
chumming,  like 
Louisiana 
residents 
respond  to 
boiled 
crawfish  — 
when  served 
properly,  they 
can't  get 
enough! 
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Unlike  trolling, 
chunking  is  an  "active" 
method  of  fishing 
for  tuna- 
something  is 
always  happening. 
When  the  fish 
begin  to  swarm  behind  the 
boat,  that  something  can 
happen  real  quick! 


important  factor.  Remember  that  the  chunk 

line  is  supposed  to  serve  as  an  appetizer,  not  an  entree; 

you  want  the  fish  to  snack,  not  gorge  themselves.  Begin  the  chunk 

line  with  four  or  five  pieces  every  10  to  15  seconds  and,  when  the  fish  appear, 

cut  it  back  to  around  three  pieces  every  10  seconds  or  so. 

The  chunk  you  use  for  bait  should  completely  cover  your  hook  and  your  hook  should  be  tied 
directly  to  your  line:  no  leader,  no  snap,  no  swivel,  no  sinker!   It's  really  amazing  how  these  fish  -  both  tuna  and 
wahoo  -  will  aggressively  attack  a  trolling  lure  rigged  on  a  long  and  heavy  wire  leader,  yet  they  will  snub  a  chunk  on 
a  hook  (and  a  fly)  with  an  8  inch  trace  of  60  pound  single-strand  wire  attached  to  it!  Obviously,  unless  you  are  very 
lucky,  you  will  catch  few  wahoo  without  wire,  but  while  chunking  you  won't  catch  many  with  it  either,  and  even 
fewer  tuna.  And  if  your  50  pound  line  causes  refusals,  drop  back  to  30  pound  -  and  bring  along  a  big  lunch.  You 
might  hook  a  real  brute  and  you'll  be  there  awhile! 

And  for  all  of  that  -  the  light  line,  the  hidden  hook,  the  sparsely  dispensed  chunks  and  the  proper  initial  set-up  - 
you  won't  get  many  strikes  if  the  chunk  on  your  hook  doesn't  sink  and  drift  in  the  current  just  like  those  you  have 
tossed  overboard. 

Simply  free  spooling  the  bait  out  -  with  the  reel  out  of  gear  -  allowing  the  force  of  the  current  to  pull  line  off  is  not 
recommended  for  two  reasons.   First,  that  action  will  cause  some  slight  dragging  of  the  bait  in  the  current  which  is 
not  present  in  the  chunks. 

Second,  a  strike  can  instantly  cause  a  massive  backlash  which  can  lead  to  a  broken  line  at  best.  A  better  tactic  is  to 
back  the  drag  lever  down  from  its  preset  limit  to  a  much  lighter  setting. 

Then  strip  line  off  the  reel  with  your  free  hand,  maintaining  a  death  grip  on  the  rod  with  the  other,  and  allow  the 
line  to  feed  through  the  guides  without  any  tension  on  it.  Keep  up  that  procedure  until  the  bait  has  drifted  well  away 
from  the  boat,  then  reel  it  back  and  flip  it  out  again  when  another  handful  of  chunks  is  tossed  overboard.  When  you 
get  a  strike  (there  will  be  no  doubt  about  that!),  quickly  advance  the  drag  lever  to  its  preset  limit,  set  the  hook,  and 
hold  on  to  that  rod! 

Sound  like  things  can  happen  in  a  hurry  when  you  are  chunking  for  tuna?  You  bet!  Once  you  get  'em  stirred  up, 
there's  never  a  dull  moment.  And  I'll  guarantee  the  only  yawning  you  end  up  doing  will  be  the  result  of  fatigue,  not 
boredom! 


Note:  A  tuna  permit  from  the  NMFS  must  be  aboard  any  vessel  fishing  for  tuna.  It  is  free,  and  applications  are  avail- 
able at  many  marinas  and  big  game  tackle  shops.  Apply  for  the  permit  well  before  you  intend  to  go  fishing,  and  do 
not  get  caught  without  one!  ^> 
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Story  &  Photography  By  Soc  Clay 

4nglers  across  the  state  will  expose  countless  frames  of  film  this  year  in  an  attempt  to  capture  memories  of  a  special 
ishing  trip.  Frequently,  these  images  will  be  less  than  spectacular,  mostly  because  there  will  be  too  many  of  the  same 
jhotograph  (usually  of  someone  holding  up  fish).  Even  the  most  amateur  shutterbug  can  improve  the  photo  record  of 
i  fishing  trip  by  following  a  four-step  format  that  some  magazine  art  directors  use  to  illustrate  fishing  stories.  These 
nclude  photos  showing  technique,  action,  results,  and  mood. 


rECHNIQUE 

The  photograph  above  illustrates  methods  used  during  the  fishing  trip  to  fill  the  stringer  or  catch  a  tro- 
phy. Photos  should  show  close-ups  of  a  selection  of  lures  or  baits  with  the  handle  of  the  rod  and  reel  used 
during  the  trip,  included.  A  wide  angle  shot  showing  anglers  manning  trolling  equipment,  watching  a 
depth  finder  or  making  a  cast  to  lily  pads,  stumps  and  so  forth,  gives  an  idea  of  what  happened  during  the 
fishing  trip.  A  tight  shot  of  a  larger  fish  with  a  lure /live  bait  dangling  from  its  mouth  will  remind  anglers 
what  the  fish  was  caught  with  later  on.  If  the  fish  are  smaller,  say  bluegills,  perch  or  crappie,  take  a  close- 
up  shot  that  shows  a  single  fish  held  in  the  angler's  hand,  along  with  the  lure,  reel  and  the  rod  handle. 
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Action 

Magazine  pages 
show  fish  exploding 
through  the  surface, 
a  lure  dangling  from 
the  mouth  and  an 
excited  angler  with 
rod  bent  double  in 
the  background. 
You  can  create  the 
same  effect  on  film 
with  the  help  of 
your  fishing  pals 
and  a  live  fish. 
Using  your  widest 
angle  lenses,  pre- 
focus  on  a  spot  in 
the  water  near  the 
front  of  the  boat. 
Make  sure  the 
angler  is  in  the  pic- 
ture. Then  with 
your  buddy  kneel- 
ing, have  him  hook 
a  live  fish  on  a  lure 
and  lower  it  into  the 
water.  By  leading 
the  fish  into  the  pre- 
focused  area  with 
the  rod  tip,  it  can 
frequently  be 
coached  into  a  jump 
or  two.  You  may 
have  to  try  several 
shots  to  get  a  good 
one.  Too,  by  leaning 
over  the  back  end  of 
the  boat,  the  photog- 
rapher can  shoot  a 
picture  of  his  part- 
ner hand  landing  a 
fish.  This  pose  calls 
for  taking  a  firm 
grip  on  the  fish's 
lower  lip,  gill  cover 
or  across  the  back  of 
the  head  (if  it's  a 
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saltwater  species  with  teeth)  and  lowering  it  completely  into  the  water.  When  the  camera  is  in  place  and 

ready  the  model  pulls  the  fish  up  through  the  surface,  quickly,  creating  a  rush  of  foaming  water  then 

abruptly  freezes  the  action.  At  this  point  the  picture  should  be  taken.  The  idea  is  to  create  action,  then 

stopping  in  time  to  allow  for  a  blur  free  photograph. 
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Conservationist 

Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Commemorative  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  celebrating  75  years  of  continuous  publication  by  offering  a  collector's 

edition,  custom-made  knife  by  Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders.  Since  the  magazine's  first  issue  in 

January  1923,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  been  part  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries  heritage. 

Now  our  readers  have  a  chance  to  share  that  achievement. 

Each  knife  is  serially  numbered  and  engraved  with  the  magazine  name  and  Department  of  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  logo.  The  blade  is  made  of  440C  high  carbon  stainless  steel  which  holds  a  sharp  edge,  yet 

resists  tarnishing  when  used.  The  handle  is  carved  from  India  Sambar  stag  antler. 

A  quality  cowhide  sheath  is  included. 

$150.00 

(Special  order  form  enclosed.  Allow  additional  shipping  time.) 


Hand-crafted  Antler  Pen  Gift  Sets 

The  perfect  gift  for  the  business  person 

or  upcoming  graduate.  Skillfully  hand-crafted 

from  shed  antlers,  no  two  are  alike.  Two 

styles  are  offered:  single  twist,  small 

ballpoint  and  a  double  twist,  large  ballpoint. 

Both  pens  use  standard  refills.  Each  comes  in 

an  exquisite  rosewood  box  laser  engraved 

with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  logo. 

Small  antler  pen  $65 

Large  antler  pen  $80 

( Price  includes  roseioood  box.) 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Louisiana  Conservationist  T-shirt 

Exclusive  artwork  by  Johnny  F.  Bell,  creator  of  the 

official  Louisiana  state  painting  "Louisiana". 

Silk-screened  on  50/50  cotton  blend  t-shirts,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  logo  appears  on  the  front 

and  "Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors"  on  the  back. 

Adult  sizes  S-M-L-XL. 

Available  in  white,  ecru,  stonewashed  green  and  black. 

$15.00 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Embroidered  Caps 

Cool  blend,  six  panel  caps  available  in  adult  and  youth 
sizes.  Embroidered  in  three  colors  with  "Louisiana 
Conservationist  -  Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors". 
Adjustable  plastic  snap  closing. 
$10.00 


Handmade  Sterling  Silver 

& 

Gar  Scale  Earrings. 

This  unique  piece  of  jewely  is 

hand  crafted  by  a  Louisiana 

jeweler.  Each  pair  are  fitted 

with  sterling  silver  and  crafted 

from  highly  polished  scales  of 

the  alligator  gar.  Appropriate 

for  casual  or  dressy  attire. 

$25.00 


Khaki/Khaki 
Adult  &  youth 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Insulated  Sport  Bottle 

Big  32  ounce  sport  bottle  has 

all  the  benefits  of  the  plastic 

sports  bottles  phis  the  insulated 

sleeve.  Imprinted  with  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries/ Louisiana 

Conservationist. 

$4.50  each 

Order  4  or  more  -  $3.75  each 


Ironstone  Coffee  Mugs 

These  heavy  duty  ironstone  coffee  mugs 

make  great  gifts  for  everyone.  A  sleek  design 

with  an  elongated  handle  holds  12  ounces  of 

your  favorite  hot  beverage.  Imprinted  in 

gold  with  Wildlife  and  Fisheries/ Louisiana 

Conservationist. 

$5.50  each 

Order  4  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


Travel  Mugs 

Insulated  travel  mugs  with  16 

ounce  capacity  are  great  for  long 

trips.  Keeps  beverages  hot  or  cold. 

No-slip  thumb  grip.  Green  with 

open /close  black  lid,  imprinted 

with  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  /Louisiana  Conservationist. 

$4.50  each 

Order  4  or  more  -  $3.75  each 


Pewter  &  Brass  Key  Chains 

Choose  your  style  for  the  road  -  heavy  pewter  or  solid  brass.  Each  key  chain  shows 
Louisiana  Conservationist  -  75  years  on  one  side  and  the  LDWF  logo  on  the  reverse. 
Pewter       $4.00 
Brass  $5.00 


Louisiana 

Conservationist 

Embroidered 

Patch 

$1X0  Sale  soc 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Bumper  Sticker 

$1X0  Sale  500 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  different  posters  available:  Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 

Any  combination:   1-2  posters  $4.00  each; 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each;  7  or  more  $3.00  each. 

Poster  size:  17"  x  22" 


Atchafalaya  Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the 

basin  including  the 
Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 
Specify  folded  or  rolled 
when  ordering. 
$1.50  Folded 
$2.50  Rolled 


Louisiana 
Conservationist 
Magazine 

A  great  addition  for  the  outdoors  person 
who  has  everything.  Published  six  times  a 
year  with  36  pages  of  full  color  photographs 
and  informative  articles  on  fishing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities,  along  with  news 
updates  on  wildlife  and  fisheries  rules  and 
regulations. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10, 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 

4  years  (24  issues)  $30 

Special  order  form  enclosed. 


m* 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs 

of  species  with 

scientific  and  common 

names.  Bat  facts  are 

listed  on  the  backside  of 

the  poster.  Instructions 

for  building  a  bat  house 

are  included. 

Poster  size:  24"  x  36" 

$2.50 
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Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Six  maps  are 

available.  Each  full  color  map 
indicates  offshore /inshore  rig 
locations,  launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and 
species  identification.  Each  map  covers  a 
specialized  area:  #1  Venice  to  Fourchon;  #2 
Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer;  #3  Lake  Pontchartrain 
to  Chandeleur  Sound;  #4  Sabine  Pass  to  White 
Lake;  #5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay;  #6 
Texas /La.  coast  to  La. /Mississippi  coast. 
Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or  folded. 
$11.00  Folded  $12.00  Rolled 
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Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder 

Quality  vinyl  pad  holder 

includes 

8  l/2"  x  11"  lined  pad. 

Features  metal 

corners  and  inside  pockets 

for  business  cards,  notes 

and  pen.  Burgundy  with 

gold  embossed  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  and 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

logo. 

$10.50 


$& 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries. 

A  perfect  compliment  to  the  Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder. 

$15 

(Black  velvet  sheath  included.) 


Managing 
White-tails  in 
Louisiana 

In-depth  information 
on  deer  management 
in  Louisiana.  A  guide 
de  for  landowners, 
hunting  clubs  and 
individuals. 
Spiral  bound.  95  pages. 
$5.00 


The  Official  Louisiana 
Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook. 

A  collection  of 
more  than  450 
delectable, 
time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes.  Recipes  for  all 
types  of  wild  game  as 

well  as  side 
dishes  and  desserts. 
Color  photographs. 
$14.95 
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Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 

A  fully   illustrated  book  on 

how  to  attract  wildlife  to  your 

backyard.  Soft  cover.  99  pages. 

$5.00 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 


ffetf 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 

A  guide  to  wildlife  viewing  sites  in 

Louisiana.  Eight  regions  listing  91 

sites  ranging  from  the  northern  hills  in 

the  Ouachita  Region  to  the  coast.  Full 

color  photographs,  detailed  directions 

with  available  facilities  listed  for  each 

site.  114  pages. 

$8.00 


WlLDU-PC 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 


mmmmmmmmm 


Full  color  publication  listing  venomous  and 

nonvenomous  snakes  found  in  Louisiana. 

Descriptions  and  photographs  included. 

Soft  cover.  32  pages. 

$4.00 
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Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.   Full  size 

pins  average  2"  x  1"  and  mini  pins  average  3/4" 

x  1/2"-  Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps  on  the 

back  to  keep  it  from  moving. 

Specify  number  and  name  when  ordering. 


Full  Size  Pins  (actual  size  shown) 
1  -  $6.00  each         2  -  $5.50  each 


3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


100  Channel  catfish 

111  Sunfish 

113  Black  Crappie 

140  Bass 

141  Largemouth  bass 
152Paddlefish 

201  Sailfish 

203  Dolphin  fish 

204  Shark 

207  Striped  bass 
209  Tarpon 
211  Speck  (weakfish) 
217  Swordfish 
219  King  mackerel 
222  Flounder 
227  Redfish 
269  Sea  horse 
301  Pheasant 


304  Woodcock 
308  Turkey  (flying) 
312  Woodduck  (decoy) 

321  Mallard 

322  Woodduck 
326  Turkey 
329  Bobwhite 
331  Bald  eagle 
333  Eagle 

342  Pelican 

345  Great  blue  heron 

350  Hummingbird 

351  Dove 

360  Horned  owl 

361  Snowy  owl 
372  Blue  jay 

402  White-tail  deer 
405  Black  bear 


414  Otter 

416  Armadillo 

418  Wolf 

421  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

425  Wild  Boar 

426  Mountain  Lion 
475  Dolphin  (porpoise) 
499  Bat 

527  Crawfish 

530  Lobster 

531  Crab 

532  Shrimp 

570  Tiger  Swallowtail 

571  Luna  moth 

590  Frog 

591  Tree  frog 
600  Alligator 
607  Sea  turtle 


Mini  Pitts 
1  -  $3.00  each 

M100  Catfish 
M140  Bass 
M304  Woodcock 
M320  Canada  goose 
M321  Mallard 
M326  Turkey 


-  $2.50  each 

M329  Quail 
M333  Eagle 
M400  Buck  head 
M405  Bear 
M420  Buck 
(jumping) 


3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 
M530  Lobster 
M532  Shrimp 
M531  Crab 
M600  Alligator 
M702  Arrowhead 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Commemorative  Belt  Buckle 

Heavy  solid  brass  adorned  with  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  logo,  commemorating  its  75th  year. 
Available  in  three  styles:  solid  brass,  turquoise  inlay  and  red  coral  inlay.  One  size  only  (2"  x  1  th" )$27.00 


Solid  brass  with 

black  background. 

$12.50 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Belt  Buckle 


Solid  brass  with  turquoise 

or  red  coral  inlay 

$27.00 


Heavy  solid  brass  emblazoned  with  the 

department's  logo.  Available  in  two 

sizes  with  black  or  brown  backgrounds. 

$12.50 

(Large  2  "  x  3"  Small  2"  x  1  1/4") 


Same  high 
quality  brass  belt 

buckles  with 

turquoise  or  red 

coral  inlay. 

(Large  2"  x  3"  or 

Small  2"  xl  I/4") 

$27.00 


f  S  P  E  C  I  A  L\ 
OFFER 

Two  inlay  buckles 

& 
one  brass  buckle 
(any  size  combination) 
\ $60.00 
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%^4vve  and  receive  the  gift  that 
^arrives  six  times  a  year. 
The  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine  is  educational, 
entertaining  and  complete  with 
full-color  photographs  of 
Louisiana's  most  scenic  areas  and 

unique  species.  Treat  your 
special  outdoors  enthusiast  or 
yourself  to  a  subscription.  It 
makes  a  great  gift  for  any 
occasion.  Order  today. 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 


Address 

City-State-Zip 
Phone 


□  1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

□  New 


LJ  2  years,  12  issues,  $18 
I    I  Renewal 

— Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 


O  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


Address 

City-State-Zip 
Phone 


□  1  year,  6  issues,  $10  O  2  years,  12  issues,  $18 

Q  New  [J  Renewal 

—  Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 


Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 


□  1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

□  New 

—  Gift  Giver 

Name 


□  2  years,  12  issues,  $li 
□  Renewal 


Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 


□  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


□  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK7MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 


If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.: 


U  Mastercard 


Expiration: 

Signature: 

Total  amount  $ 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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Item                           Color      Size     Quantity      Price        Subtotal 

May  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes            No                  Subtotal 

Item  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

2nd  choice 

3rd  choice 
Item  #2 

2nd  choice 
3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 
Name 

Address 

City 

Zip                                  Davtime  Phnnp  f 

State 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard     □  VISA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

These  charges  DO  NOT  apply  to  the 

commemorative  knife. 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to); 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  chafige  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


Ship  To: 

Name 

Address. 

City 

Zip 


Total 
Shipping  &  Handling  $5.00  per  knife 
4%  tax  for  Louisiana  residents 
Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 
Total  Amount  Due 


State . 


Daytime  Phone  ( ) 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard     □  VISA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 

Send  order  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Commemorative  Knife 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

"Reserved"  serial  numbers  or  special  marking! engraving  will 
not  be  available.  Please  remember  that  these  knives  are 
painstakingly  hand  crafted  and  no  two  are  identical.  Your 
knife  will  be  shipped  via  UPS/insured  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered 
to  us  by  the  knife  maker.  Your  patience  is  appreciated. 


Allow  additional  shipping  time. 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
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Results 

A  picture  of  the 
catch  looks  much 
better  when  it  is 
held  by  the  angler 
with  one  hand 
rather  than  two  - 
unless  it  is  too  big 
to  hold  with  one 
hand!  A  good  result 
shot  would  show 
the  angler  kneeling 
on  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  the  dock  or 
along  the  bank, 
holding  the  fish  up 
to  admire.  An  eye- 
to-eye  level  shot 
works  best  here  and 
the  low  profile  the 
angler  creates  by 
kneeling,  gives  bet- 
ter proportion  to  the 
fish.  To  make  sure 
that  both  the  angler 
and  the  fish  is  in 
focus,  have  the 
model  stand  at  a 
right  angle  to  the 
camera  and  look 
into  both  eyes  of  the 
fish.  Not  only  do 
you  get  a  better  look 
at  the  side  of  the 
fish,  the  side  angle 
allows  for  good 
depth  of  field. 
Stringers  of  bluegill, 
crappie  and  catfish 
look  great  when 
taken  at  night. 
However,  be  sure  to 
pose  the  shot  well 
within  the  power  of 
the  flash  (usually 
about  10  feet.) 
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Mood 

Capturing  the  mood  of  the  fishing  trip  is  important  in  keeping  memories  alive 
down  through  the  years.  A  close-up  photo  showing  a  wave  splashing  against  the  bow 
of  a  boat  coming  to  the  dock,  reminds  the  angler  of  a  wind-swept  day  when  fishing 
was  superb.  Another  close-up  of  fisherman's  face  being  belted  with  driving  rain  is 
also  good.  Pictures  of  kids  fishing  from  the  end  of  the  dock  at  dusk  is  a  treasure. 

Sunrise  and  sunsets  are  also  excellent.  Just  be  sure  to  put  people,  an  old  boat  or  a 
dock  into  the  scene.  Setting  your  camera  on  a  tripod  or  other  solid  brace  helps  keep 
the  image  sharp,  even  in  low  light. 

By  using  these  four  steps  to  illustrative  fishing  photography,  you  are  sure  to  capture 
great  moments  of  your  trip  on  film.  Every  editor  and  photographer  knows  that  film  is 
the  cheapest  part  of  a  fishing  trip.  Pack  plenty  of  film  and  take  lots  of  photos!  » 
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ETHICS 


The  following  ECOWATCH  column  by  Ted  Kerasote  is 
reprinted  from  the  September  1996  issue  of  Sports  Afield  mag- 
azine with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  Sports  Afield. 

Think  fast.  What  do  the  following  conservation 
achievements  all  have  in  common?  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Black  Bass  Act,  which  prohibits 
interstate  commerce  of  the  species.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  national  wildlife  refuges  in  Jackson 
Hole  and  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  Biscayne  Bay 
National  Park  and  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
Wilderness.  The  purchase  of  a  Bell  Jet  Ranger  helicopter 
and  airboats  to  help  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  law- 
enforcement  personnel  stop  waterfowl  poachers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  creation  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

If  you  answered  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  played  a  significant  part  in  all  these  victories  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  you  win. ..well,  you  win  the  right  to  read 
the  rest  of  this  feeling  smug. 

Simply,  the  League  is  one  of  the  best  friends  to  anglers 
and  hunters.  Founded  by  a  group  of  Chicago  anglers  in 
1922,  the  League's  mission  was  to  clean  up  polluted 
waters,  stop  the  diversion  of  streams  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  purposes  and  prevent  overfishing.  However, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  first  director,  Will  H.  Dilg,  an 
advertising  man  with  a  zeal  for  fishing  and  the  outdoors, 
the  League  almost  immediately  took  on  other  conserva- 
tion issues:  wetlands  preservation,  the  formation  of 
national  wildlife  refuges,  reforestation  and  ending  federal 
land  agencies'  acting  as  arms  for  the  timber  and  mining 
industries. 

Dilg  also  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  editorial  pulpit. 
He  hired  Emerson  Hough,  author  of  the  popular  novel  The 
Covered  Wagon,  to  write  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
Monthly's  first  essay  on  responsible  outdoor  behavior. 
"Of  the  alleged  true  sportsmen  of  this  country..."  wrote 
Hough,  "not  10  percent  have  practiced  the  creed  which 
hypocritically  they  profess.  Claiming  self-denial,  we  prac- 
tice self-indulgence." 

Getting  Involved:  Organized  through  local  chapters, 
almost  like  rod  and  gun  clubs,  the  League  gave  its  mem- 
bers not  only  fellowship  but  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  hands-on  work  of  conservation,  habitat  restoration, 
stream  monitoring  and  trail  maintenance.  On  the  nation- 
al level,  the  League  fought  for  legislation  that  promoted 
the  organization's  motto.  "Defenders  of  soil,  air,  woods, 
waters  and  wildlife." 


Now  75  years  old,  the  League  has  dropped  its  male 
exclusivity  and  continues  its  work  of  balancing  grassroots 
conservation  with  a  constant  eye  on  national  affairs.  It  has 
helped  to  sponsor  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  which  is  used  to  acquire  wildlife  habitat  and  recre- 
ational lands,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  its  support  of 
the  clean  Water  Act.  Concerned  with  maintaining  biolog- 
ical diversity  and  improving  wildlife  habitat,  it  lobbies  on 
grazing,  wetlands  and  endangered  species  legislation,  but 
unlike  many  broad-based  environmental  organizations 
that  have  taken  similar  positions  on  these  issues,  the 
League  has  maintained  its  strong  stance  on  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own  and  use 
firearms.  One  of  the  more  important  issues  on  the 
League's  agenda  is  the  passage  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Diversity  Funding  Initiative,  which  proposes  to  tax  recre- 
ational equipment  such  as  binoculars  and  backpacks  to 
generate  money  for  wildlife,  much  the  way  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  taxes  firearms  and  ammunition  to  the  same 
end. 

Responsibility  Afield:  Nor  have  the  "Ikes"  lost  their 
zeal  for  promoting  responsible  outdoor  behavior.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Executive  Director  Paul  Hanson,  the 
League's  Outdoor  Ethics  Program,  initially  targeted  at 
hunters  with  the  slogan  "We  need  to  clean  up  our  act," 
now  extends  its  message  of  recreating  with  care  to  the 
entire  outdoor  community  (including  skiers,  wildlife  pho- 
tographers, birdwatchers,  hikers,  climbers  and  river  run- 
ners). As  the  host  of  three  national  and  international 
ethics  conferences,  the  latest  in  April,  the  League  has  stim- 
ulated discussion  on  a  variety  of  subjects  ,  including 
poaching,  wilderness  campsite  selection,  the  use  of  motor- 
ized access,  teaching  single  female  parents  to  shoot  and 
hunt,  fishing  competitions  and  catch-and-release  angling. 
Notably  the  League  has  provided  a  forum  in  which  to 
debate  conservation's  fundamental  question:  What  is  the 
earth's  carrying  capacity? 

With  350  local  chapters  and  45,000  members,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  remains  one  of  the  most  powerful  voices 
representing  anglers  and  hunters.  Membership  is  $25  per 
year.  For  more  information,  write  to  or  call  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Dept.  SA,  707  Conservation 
Lane,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20878-2983;  1-800 /IKE-LINE.  Or 
visit  their  Web  site  -  http://www.iwla.org/iwla/.  » 
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Story  &  Photography  by  Humberto  Fontova 


fc        *  ou  couldn't  call  it  fishing.  It  was  catching,  pure 

^L^m  and   simple,   and   that   was  just   fine  with   this 

^^p      crow  J,     rheir  faces  said   it  all:     Mikey's  wide- 

^r  eyed  and  creased  with  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear  as 

he  lifted  one  over  the  rail;  Robbie's  bent  in  a  grimace  as  he 

jammed  the  rod  into  his  belly  and  cranked  his  screeching 

reel  against  the  bulldog  lunges  of  another  one;  Andre's  eyes 

closed  and  head  turned  away  from  the  furious  splashing  of 

another  (his  eighth)  that  he  had  just  wrestled  to  the  surface. 

I'm  dumping  more  ice  on  the  two  dozen  or  so  already 

flopping  in  the  ice  chest.   We're  hooked  up  to  a  well-jacket 

in  fifteen  feet  of  water  about  a  mile  out  of  Red  Pass  in  the 

Sandy  Point  block  (WD20's),  and  we've  been  fishing  for 

only  thirty  minutes. 

Compared  to  this  frenzy,  dropping  live  crickets  onto  a 
bed  of  spawning  bull  bream  seems  slow.  Against  this 
action,  tossing  tandem  beetles  at  trout  slashing  the  surface 
seems  tedious.  We've  done  it  all.  But  the  action  just  does- 
n't get  any  faster  or  more  furious  than  dropping  shrimp- 
tipped  jigs  on  spawning  sheepshead  around  the  Sandy 
Point  rigs  and  wells  in  March. 

"Swing  him  here  Mikey!"  I  roared,  preparing  to  grab 


another  three  pound  sheepshead  with  the  towel. 

"Hold  that  rod,  Robbie!"  My  Brother  Rick  roared  as 
Robbie  grunted  and  pumped  away  with  little  effect  on  the 
maniac  at  the  end  of  his  line. 

"Grab  it  by  the  LEADER,  ANDRE!  By  the  LEADER!  " 
Roared  Dad  from  his  perch  at  the  helm.  "Then  just  LIFT 
him  in!"  No  time  for  landing  nets  in  this  type  of  fishing. 

Ever  see  a  drill  sergeant  with  recruits?  We  were  doing 
a  little  of  that  today  in  between  unhooking  fish  and  sup- 
plying bait. 

Oh,  we'd  fish  too.  But  later,  after  the  kids  wore  them- 
selves out.  When  you're  talking  about  battling  three  to  six 
pound  sheepshead  on  light  to  medium  tackle  without 
respite,  even  twelve  year  olds  cry  uncle  after  an  hour  or 
so.  By  then,  we'd  have  filled  an  84  quart  box  to  the  brim, 
just  like  in  the  good  old  days.  And  not  a  scrap  would  be 
wasted. 

You  fish  often  enough  and  every  now  and  then  every- 
thing falls  into  place.  Today  was  such  a  day;  a  break 
between  the  showers  and  gales  of  March;  the  temperature 
just  a  little  too  cool  for  fog.  And  all  of  this  on  a  Saturday. 
March  isn't  known  as  a  banner  month  for  coastal  fishing. 
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A  few  people  are  catching  specks  and  reds, 
but  it's  hit  or  miss  at  best.  With  sheepshead 
at  the  shallow  rigs  and  wellheads  anywhere 
from  Breton  Sound  to  Fourchon  it's  hit  and 
hit. 

Even  those  brutal  east  winds  common  in 
March  allow  fishing  in  this  area.  Look  at  a 
map  and  you'll  the  see  that  the  shape  of  the 
coast  shields  these  shallow,  close  rigs  from 
the  full  blast  of  those  southeasterly  gales. 

Waiting  in  line  at  the  Marina  that  morning 
with  three  kids  sprawled  on  the  back  seat 
asleep,  three  adults  gleefully  awaited  the 
bedlam  that  would  follow.  The  fifteen 
minute  ride  down  Red  Pass  from  the  launch 
at  Venice  seemed  like  five.  A  smooth  gulf 
with  a  gentle  swell  soon  greeted  us.  Once 
over  it  we  noticed  the  water  was  the  color  of 
the  river's.  For  inside  fishing  this  would  nix 
the  trip.  Rick  and  I  turned  to  look  at  the 
prop  wash.  It  was  churning  up  the  clear, 
greenish  gulf  water  that  was  just  a  couple  of 
feet  below  the  murk.  "No  sweat."  Rick 
made  the  thumbs  up. 

The  river's  is  at  it's  highest  this  time  of 
year,  but  in  the  Sandy  Point  area,  dirty  water 
on  the  surface  doesn't  always  mean  dirty 
water  five,  six  or  even  two  feet  down.  And 
that's  where  the  fish  hang  out.  In  five  min- 
utes we  were  hooked  to  a  well,  baited  up 
and  the  action  had  started. 

At  this  point,  most  writers  present  a 
detailed  dissertation  on  specialized  tackle 
and  deft  techniques  used  for  this  type  of 
fishing.  If  it  required  specialized  tackle  or 
deft  techniques  this  crew  of  youngsters 
wouldn't  be  on  board. 

We  make  24  inch  shock  leaders  from  20  lb 
test  monofilament.  We  use  1/8  or  1/4  inch 
jig  heads  depending  on  current,  tip  them 
with  a  piece  of  shrimp  and  simply  drop 
them  to  mid-depth  near  the  structure.  The 
only  refinement  this  morning  was  putting 
on  1  /2  oz  sinkers  below  the  jigs  to  keep  cur- 
rent from  taking  the  bait  too  far  from  the 
structure. 

Sheepshead  always  hug  structure.  Ten 
feet  from  the  pilings  might  be  too  far.  If  you 
don't  catch  a  sheepshead  in  five  minutes  it 
means  the  river  water  extends  too  far  down. 
Either  drop  your  bait  further  down  or  head  a 
little  further  out  to  clearer,  saltier  water. 
That's  it. 

After  a  sufficiency  of  fun  with 
sheepshead,  you  might  drop  the  bait  to  the 
bottom  for  black  drum,  reds  (we  always  fish 


within  three  miles  of  shore)  and  white  trout. 
I  like  to  cast  away  from  the  structure  and  jerk 
it  back  for  the  jolting  strikes  and  maniacal 
runs  of  Spanish  mackerel  so  common  this 
time  of  year. 

We've  taken  people  from  Florida  and  the 
east  coast  on  these  sheepshead  forays  and 
they  shake  their  heads  in  amazement  . 
Where  they're  from,  sheepshead  are  prized 
fare  and  considered  among  the  craftiest  of 
quarry.  I  read  an  authoritative  salt  water 
fishing  book  once  which  called  them  the 
"stripped  bandit'  for  their  proficiency  at  bait 
stealing.  That  tome  also  claimed  that  to  hook 
this  crafty  and  delectable  prize,  you  have  to 
strike  before  they  bite.  A  play  on  words  no 
doubt,  but  it  shows  the  awe  and  reverence 
with  which  many  east  coast  and  Florida 
anglers  hold  sheepshead. 

Anyway,  we  take  visitors  steeped  in  this 
type  of  lore  to  Sandy  Point,  they  dip  shrimp- 
tipped  jig  heads  a  few  feet  underwater  near  a 
well-jacket  and  WHAM!  In  minutes  they're 
cranking  them  out  as  fast  as  they  can  bait  up. 
Soon  they're  whooping:  "I  can't  believe  this! 
Geezum,  as  many  as  you  want!  You  were 
right!"  This  is  also  the  place  to  bring  the 
wives,  daughters,  friends,  nephews — who- 
ever is  more  interested  in  catching  fish  than 
in  the  nuances  of  matching  wits  with  the 
"glamour"  species. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Marine  Biologist 
Harry  Blanchet  explains:  "Sheepshead 
spawn  off  our  coast  generally  in  February 


Sheepshead  are  often 
referred  to  as  the 
"striped  bandit"  because 
of  their  proficiency  at 
bait  stealing. 
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This  author's 

favorite  way  to  fillet 

sheepshead  is  with  a 

sturdy  bladed  boning 

knife.  He  cuts  at  the 

dorsal  fin  and  then  over 

the  thick  rib  bones. 


and  March.  You'll  catch  a  few  inshore  that 
time  of  year,  but  most  are  just  offshore  at  the 
shallower  rigs.  They'll  start  congregating  at 
these  sites  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  then 
spawn  in  late  winter  and  early  spring."  We 
catch  them  in  this  area  at  this  rate  typically 
from  late  October  through  April. 

From  SCUBA  diving  we  know  that 
sheepshead  inhabit  the  rigs  year  round  but 
are  hungriest  and  most  concentrated  in  win- 
ter and  early  spring.  Best  of  all,  they're  at 
the  closer  rigs  and  wells,  starting  in  ten  feet 
of  water  on  out  to  thirty  feet  or  so.  No  need 
to  beat  yourself  up  to  catch  these  fish. 


Despite  what  many  think,  sheepshead  are 
not  closely  related  to  black  drum  or  reds. 
They're  a  member  of  the  porgy  family. 
Pinfish  are  their  closest  relatives  around 
here.  I  would  argue  that  sheepshead  fillets 
are  the  most  versatile  fish  meat  ever  to  grace 
a  kitchen  counter.  Sheepshead  meat  is  white, 
flaky  and  delectable  in  any  form.  And  there 
are  none  of  those  spaghetti-like  worms  that 
often  infest  trout,  reds  and  black  drum.  I've 
never  found  a  parasite  in  over  thirty  years  of 
filleting  sheepshead. 

Their  culinary  qualities  were  no  secret  to 
past  generations.  The  commercial  harvest  in 
1939  was  one  million  pounds — a  figure  not 
even  approached  again  until  1987  when 
sheepshead  became  a  substitute  for  redfish 
on  many  menus,  but  under  an  alias.  "Bay 
snapper"  and  "Sea  brim"  are  among  the 
most  common. 

The  Times  Picayune  Creole  Cook  Book 
published  in  1901  had  this  to  say  about 
sheepshead:  "Of  all  the  fish  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sheepshead 
is  perhaps  the  most  to  be  commended  for 
frequent  household  use,  being  susceptible  of 
a  far  greater  variety  of  modes  of  preparation 
than  any  other  fish.  It  is  good  in  almost  any 
form  and  may  be  boiled,  baked,  broiled  and 
served  with  almost  any  sauce."  A  good  rule 
of  thumb  for  cooking  sheepshead  is:  any- 
thing you  can  do  with  redfish  you  can  do 
with  Sheepshead — better. 

I  have  a  pet  theory  as  to  why  sheepshead 
lost  popularity  around  here — the  electric 
knife.  Trout  were  designed  with  an  electric 
knife  in  mind.  Or  maybe  vice  versa? 
Anyway,  sheepshead  were  not.  These 
chunky,  big  boned  and  thick  scaled  fish  take 
a  little  more  effort  with  an  electric  knife.  For 
best  results,  start  from  the  tail  and  go  for- 
ward. But  my  favorite  way  to  fillet 
sheepshead  employs  a  sturdy  bladed  boning 
knife.  I  cut  from  the  dorsal  fin  down,  then 
over  the  thick  rib  bones  rather  than  trying  to 
hack  through  them.  I've  held  contests;  me 
with  my  boning  knife  on  a  sheepshead, 
someone  else  with  his  electric  knife  on  a  red- 
fish. I  always  win.  I  guess  it's  a  labor  of  love. 
You  can  catch  as  many  sheepshead  as  we  do 
and  you  can't  help  but  learn  to  clean  them 
efficiently.  Coat  those  fillets  in  seasoned 
flour,  saute  them  in  butter,  sprinkle  with 
lemon  and  a  little  parmesan  cheese — well,  it 
puts  redfish  to  shame,  my  friends.  "Bay 
snapper,"  indeed.  ^ 
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Louisiana's  many  recreational  angling  opportunities  are  the  envy  of  other  states.  In  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise,  one  can  fish  on  streams,  bayous,  freshwater  reservoirs,  lakes,  rivers, 
in  coastal  marshes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  of  the  available  fish  range  from  bluegills, 
catfish  and  bass,  to  redfish  and  speckled  trout,  to  tuna,  wahoo  and  marlin.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion residents  and  non-residents  annually  take  advantage  of  the  prolific  sport  fishing  that  abounds 
in  Louisiana. 

As  the  popularity  of  recreational  fishing  has  increased,  an  important  industry  has  expanded  to 
service  the  many  residents  and  non-residents  who  fish  Louisiana's  waters.  This  industry  includes 
sporting  goods  stores,  fishing  guides,  charter  boats,  motels,  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  bait  shops, 
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The  Dingell 

Johnson/Wallop  Breaux 

Fund  was  used  build  this 

418  foot  fishing  pier 

(inset)  on  Caddo  Lake. 


boat  and  sporting  equipment  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers.  Of  course,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  a  vital  part  of  this  industry.  The 
department  is  responsible  for  selling  fishing 
licenses  and  permits,  registering  boats  used 
by  anglers,  licensing  charter  boats,  enforcing 
fishing  regulations  and  scientifically  manag- 
ing the  fishing  resource. 

This  article  summarizes  an  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic activity  generated  by  sports  anglers 
in  Louisiana.  The  analysis  was  performed  by 
the  American  Sportfishing  Association 
(ASA)  and  presented  in  a  report,  "The  1996 
Economic  Impact  of  Sport  Fishing  in 
Louisiana".  Information  for  this  report  also 
came  from  the  1996  National  Survey  of 
Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wildlife  Associated 
Recreation.  The  Census  Bureau  conducts  the 
survey  every  five  years  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  which  contracted  for  the 
1996  impact  study.  Funding  for  the  survey 
and  the  analysis  came  from  the  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Trust  Fund. 

This  fund,  also  called  the  Dingell- 
Johnson/  Wallop-Breaux  Fund,  is 
financed  by  recreational  anglers  and 
boaters  through  payment  of  federal 
excise  taxes  on  fishing  equipment,  cer- 
tain boating  equipment  and  motorboat 


fuels.  Spending  by  sport  fishermen  gener- 
ates an  economic  impact  on  household  earn- 
ings and  employment  far  beyond  the  initial 
spending  amount.  In  addition,  the  ASA  cal- 
culated overall  tax  benefits  to  the  state  and 
the  nation. 

Survey  respondents  were  at  least  16  years 


of  age.  Information  was,  however,  collected 
on  participants  6  to  15  years  of  age. 
Summarizing  available  data,  there  were 
more  than  one  million  residents  who  partici- 
pated in  sport  fishing  in  1996.  In  addition, 
more  than  200  thousand  non-residents  fished 
in  Louisiana  waters  one  or  more  times. 

Residents  and  non-residents  fishing  in 
freshwater  out  numbered  those  in  saltwater 
by  more  than  2  to  1.  Consequently,  more 
man  /days  were  spent  in  freshwater  than  in 
saltwater.  Louisiana  residents  fished  a  total 
of  20  million  man/ days,  with  only  745  thou- 
sand of  those  days  outside  the  state. 

Economic  impact  takes  into  account  initial 
spending  at  the  retail  level;  buying  worms, 
rods  and  bait  wells,  for  instance.  The  worm 
purchase  ripples  through  the  economy, 
affecting  the  retail  bait  shop,  wholesalers, 
commercial  transportation,  worm  farmers 
and  the  employees  of  all  these  businesses. 
The  purchase  also  affects  indirect  suppliers, 
such  as  utilities,  worm  container  manufac- 
turers, etc. 

For  this  analysis  three  impacts  were  pre- 
sented— output,  earnings  and  jobs.  Using  the 
worm  example  above,  "output"  is  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  by  all  firms 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  bait  sale. 
"Earnings"  is  wages /salaries  of  employees 
of  these  businesses.  "Jobs"  is  the  number  of 
wage  earning  positions  affected  by  the  worm 
purchase. 

Angler  spending  was  sorted  by  trip, 
equipment,  and  other.  Where  possible, 
respondents  apportioned  expenditures  by 
resident  state,  other  state  where  fishing  took 
place  and  by  freshwater  or  saltwater.  "Trip 
related"  expenditures  accounted  for  46.6  per- 
cent of  1996  expenditures.  This  included 
food,  drink,  lodging,  transportation,  and 
other.  Equipment  purchases  ranked  highest, 
at  49.1  percent.  Fishing  equipment  purchases 
included  rods,  reels,  tackle,  scales,  knives, 
and  other.  Auxiliary  equipment  included 
camping  equipment  and  clothing,  while  spe- 
cial equipment  included  boats,  motors,  and 
vehicles  used  for  fishing.  Other  expenditures 
included  books  and  magazines,  costs 
involved  in  obtaining  land  (such  as  camps, 
etc.)  used  in  fishing,  and  licenses  and  per- 
mits. 

Total  direct  expenditures  for  fishing  in 
Louisiana  by  resident  and  non-resident 
anglers  totaled  more  than  $S24  million. 

Sport  fishing  impacts  Louisiana  by  more 
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than  $1 .5  billion  of  output,  $406  million  of  earnings 
and  21  thousand  jobs  annually.  Broken  down  by 
category,  trip  related  expenditures  have  the  great- 
est impact,  followed  by  special  equipment  (boats, 
motors,  etc)  and  fishing  equipment.  Since  most 
fishing  is  done  in  freshwater,  expenditures  for 
freshwater  angling  have  a  greater  total  impact  than 
saltwater  spending. 

Tax  benefits  are  also  important  to  policy  makers. 
ASA  estimated  the  amount  of  tax  revenues  from 
state  sales  and  income  taxes  and  federal  income 
taxes  generated  by  recreational  fishing  activity. 
Louisiana  sales  tax  revenues  amounted  to  nearly 
$33  million;  state  income  tax  generated  exceeded 
$8  million,  and  federal  income  tax  was  almost  $40 
million.  The  total  tax  benefit  resulting  from  angler 
expenditures  totaled  more  than  80  million  dollars. 

This  figure  admittedly  underestimates  the  total 
amount  of  sales  tax  revenues.  Parish  and  local  gov- 
ernment sales  taxes  are  not  included  in  the  analy- 
sis. This  local  tax  figure  is,  of  course,  substantial. 

There  are  also  other  tax  revenues  than  sales  and 
income  taxes.  Businesses  supported  by  sport  fish- 
ing also  may  pay  business  license  and  permit  fees, 


LDWF  file  photo 

corporate  income  tax  and  payroll  taxes. 

Anglers  across  the  country  contributed 
over  $644  million  to  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  the  nation's  aquatic  and  fisheries 
resources  in  1996.  The  share  subsequently 
allocated  for  Louisiana  programs  amounted 
to  more  than  $10  million.  Part  of  this  came 
from  state  fishing  license  fees  totaling  over 
$7  million  in  1996. 

Federal  excise  taxes  on  the  sale  of  fishing 
equipment  and  gasoline  used  in  motorboats 
are  collected  into  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Trust  Fund  or  the  Wallop-Breaux  Fund.  Of 
that,  Louisiana  received  over  $3.3  million  for 
state  sport  fisheries  conservation  and  man- 
agement programs.  These  state  and  federal 
funds  are  used  for  habitat  improvement, 
facilities  development,  stocking,  research, 
and  other  programs  that  directly  or  indirect- 
ly benefit  recreational  fishing.  All  these  pro- 
grams provide  physical,  mental  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  anglers  as  well  as  all 
Louisiana  citizens. 

It  is  more  than  obvious  that  sport  fishing 
has  a  tremendous  impact  on  Louisiana's 
economy.  This  is  especially  true  in  some 
rural  areas  that  rely  heavily  on  tourism.  For 
some  areas,  businesses  that  service  recre- 
ational anglers  may  be  one  of  very  few 
options  for  economic  activity. 

Recreational  Fishing  means  great  fun,  and 
big  dollars,  in  Louisiana.  « 


A  public  marina  was 
built  with  funds 
from  the 

Dingell-Johnson/Wallop- 
Breaux  Fund  on  Lake 
Palourde  (above  photo). 
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is  an  opportunity  for  individuals,  companies  and  organizations  to  donate  a  four  year 
subscription  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  to  the  school  or  classroom  of  their  choice 

for  only  $30,  tax  deductible. 
An  invaluable  teaching  tool,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will  challenge  students  to  explore 

Louisiana's  abundant  natural  resources  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Contributors  will  be  recognized  in  upcoming  editions  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  with  a 

gift  card  sent  to  the  receiving  school.  Send  in  a  subscription  today  for  the  school  of  your  choice  and 

the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will  be  ready  and  waiting  for  the  1997-98  school  year. 
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Louisiana  Nature 
Investigator 

By  Amy  Ouchley  &  Gay  Brantley 

4I20  +  SOIL  +  PLflMTS  -  W-OLflHDS 

What  provides  a  home  for  a  muskrat,  filters  pollution  from  our  rivers,  protects  us  during  floods,  becomes  a 
nursery  for  many  baby  animals,  and  is  a  resting  place  for  ducks  and  geese?  Can  any  one  area  do  all  these 
things?  Yes,  a  WETLAND  can. 

As  you  might  guess,  water  is  an  important  factor  in  a  wetland  and  may  cover  it  all  or  part  of  the  year.  This 
moisture  affects  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  the  characteristics  of  the  animals  and  plants  living  there.  The  color, 
texture,  and  mineral  content  of  the  soils  can  help  scientists  identify  these  areas,  even  in  the  summer  when  some 
become  dry. 

A  grand  variety  of  interesting  wetlands  are  found  in  Louisiana.  Think  of  a  place  where  you  might  see  water 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  In  south  Louisiana  there  are  freshwater,  saltwater,  and  brackish  water  (a  mixture  of 
fresh  and  salt  water)  marshes  along  the  coast.  Grasses  and  shrubs  in  these  coastal  marshes  have  adapted  to  the 
varying  amounts  of  salt  and  help  hold  the  fragile  soils  in  place.  Along  the  rivers  and  bayous  are  wetlands  called 
overflow  swamps.  These  areas  flood  during  wet  seasons.  Trees  that  can  tolerate  having  "wet  feet"  (roots  and 
trunks  sometimes  covered  with  water)  such  as  bald  cypress  and  overcup  oak  grow  here.  Another  type  of  wet- 
lands called  bogs  are  soft,  spongy  areas  that  harbor  unique  insectivorous  plants  like  pitcher  plants  and  sundews. 
A  shallow  ditch  near  your  home  may  be  a  miniature  wetland.  Go  investigate.  Here  you  might  find  special  soil, 
plants,  and  animals. ..all  the  elements  of  a  wetland. 

Wetlands  are  valuable  because  they  do  many  jobs.  Many  animals  find  homes  for  part  or  all  of  their  life  cycle. 
These  include:  mammals,  such  as  muskrat  and  raccoons;  birds,  such  as  herons  and  warblers;  reptiles,  such  as 
snakes,  turtles,  and  alligators;  fish,  such  as  gar  and  catfish;  crustaceans,  such  as  crawfish  and  shrimp.  The  list  of 
wetland  critters  seems  endless.  Wetlands  are  productive  areas  and  can  be  thought  of  as  "grocery  stores."  When 
a  plant  dies  in  a  wetland,  it  breaks  down  to  form  small  bits  of  organic  material  called  "detritus."  This  nutritious 
material  is  gobbled  up  by  small  insects,  shellfish,  and  small  fish  which  in  turn  become  food  for  larger  animals, 
even  humans. 

The  good  habitat  (food,  water,  shelter,  space)  in  a  wetland  makes  it  a  perfect  "nursery"  or 
place  for  animals  to  rear  young.    Also  migratory  waterfowl,  such  as  ducks  and  geese,  use 
coastal  and  inland  wetlands  as  resting,  feeding,  or  nesting  grounds  for  at  least  part  of  the  year. 

Wetlands  can  clean  the  environment  by  trapping  waste  materials  and  filtering  them 
from  the  system.  Wetland  plants  and  tiny  animals,  such  as  insects  and  protozoans,  help 
in  the  decomposition  or  breakdown  of  these  harmful  substances. 

Wetlands  soak  up  extra  water  and  help  prevent  flooding.  An  overflow  swamp  is  just  what 
it  says.  During  periods  of  high  water  the  excess  water  spills  over  into  the  swamp,  spreads 
out,  and  slows  down.  Nutrients  and  soil  particles  settle  out  of  the  water  and  nourish  the 
swamp.    Thus,  the  wetlands  protect  the  towns  downstream  from  flooding. 
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ACTIVITY 

Matching  Wetland  Functions* 

As  you  can  see  humans  and  many  animals  need  wetlands.  Below  are  pictures  of  household  items.  Think  about  the 
use  of  these  items  and  match  each  with  a  similar  wetland  function. 
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•  A  wetland  provides  food. 

•  A  wetland  can  be  a  "nursery"  for  young  animals. 
•A  wetland  can  be  a  resting  place  for  migrating  birds. 

»  A  wetland  can  absorb  excess  water. 
•A  wetland  can  trap  harmful  materials. 
•A  wetland  can  purify  the  environment. 


w 


etland  critters  and  plants  have  special  features  that  help  them  survive  in  a  wetland.  These  are  called  adapta- 
tions. Study  the  pictures  below  and  note  some  wetland  adaptations  of  these  organisms. 

Muskrat 


Great  Blue  Heron 


Long 

pointed 

bill  used     {I, 

to  catch  a   w  1 

variety  of  Y 

wetland   V 

creatures  for 

food. 


Long  legs  allow 
herons  to  wade 
and  hunt  in 
shallow  wafer 


Cattail 

Cattails  are  common 
wetland  plants.    1 

I' 

This  cross 

section  of  a 

cattail  leaf  shows 

the  air  tubes  that 

provide  oxygen  for 

the  plant's 

underwater  roots 


Vertically 
flattened  tail 


The  muskrat  has  dense 
waterproof  fur. 


Slightly 

webbed  hind  feet 

used  for  swimming 


Lips  close  behind 
front  teeth  allowing 
muskrat  to  gnaw 
underwater. 


*  Adapted  from  Aquatic  Project  WILD  "Wetland  Metaphors. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.KEITH  LACAZE 


Turkey  Hunting  Laws  and 
Safety  Tips 

Louisiana's  1998  Turkey  Hunting 
Season  will  begin  with  the  March  21 
opening  of  Areas  A  and  C.  Area  B  fol- 
lows on  April  11.  Area  C  will  close  on 
March  29  and  Areas  A  and  B  will  close 
on  April  26.  Check  the  1998  Turkey 
Hunting  Regulations  pamphlet  for 
area  descriptions  and  additional 
information.  Preseason  reports  indi- 
cate very  good  turkey  populations 
throughout  the  state  and  hunters  can 
expect  to  find  gobblers  in  quantity. 

The  regulations  pertaining  to 
turkey  hunting  have  no  new  changes 
or  restrictions.  We  should,  however, 
review  existing  regulations  and  dis- 
cuss safety.  Baiting  laws  are  of  partic- 
ular concern  and  will  be  explained  in 
detail. 

The  license  requirements  for  turkey 
hunting  are  a  basic  license,  a  big  game 
license  and  a  Louisiana  Wild  Turkey 
Stamp  for  residents  of  age  16  to  59. 
Visitors  from  out-of-state,  age  16  and 
older,  are  required  to  have  non-resi- 
dent licenses.  The  turkey  stamp  is 
included  in  lifetime  hunting  and  life- 
time combination  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses.  The  limit  is  one  gobbler  per 
day  with  a  season  limit  of  three.  Still 
hunting  is  the  only  legal  method  and 
the  use  of  dogs,  baiting,  electronic 
calling  devices  and  live  decoys  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Legal  firearms  for  turkey  hunting 
are  shotguns,  ten  gauge  or  smaller, 
including  muzzle  loaders.  Shot  may 
be  no  larger  than  #2  lead  or  BB  steel 


shot.  They  may  also  be  taken  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  but  by  no  other 
means.  No  rifles  of  any  caliber  may  be 
used.  Some  states  allow  the  hunting 
of  turkeys  with  a  rifle,  but  Louisiana 
does  not. 

Hunting  over  bait  is  the  most  com- 
mon violation  wildlife  agents 
encounter  during  the  spring  turkey 
season.  Title  56,  Section  116.4  (A)  (3) 
of  Louisiana  Laws  Pertaining  to 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  states: 

"No  person  shall  hunt,  trap,  or  take 
turkey  by  the  aid  of  baiting,  or  on  or 
over  any  baited  area."  The  subsection 
defines  baiting  as  "The  placing, 
exposing,  depositing,  distributing  or 
scattering  of  shelled,  shucked  or 
unshucked  corn,  wheat  or  other  feed 
so  as  to  constitute  for  such  birds  a 
lure,  attraction  or  enticement  to,  on  or 
over  any  areas  where  hunters  are 
attempting  to  take  them."  An  area  is 
considered  baited  during  the  time  the 
feed  or  salt  is  present  and  for  15  days 
after  complete  removal  of  all  feed  or 
salt. 

The  regulation  does  not  prohibit 
"The  taking  of  turkey,  on  or  over 
standing  crops,  grain  crops  properly 
shucked  on  the  field  where  grown,  or 
grains  found  scattered  solely  as  the 
result  of  normal  agriculture  planting 
or  harvesting."  Neither  does  it  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  turkey  where  grain, 
feed  or  salt  has  been  distributed  or 
scattered  as  the  result  of  "Bona  fide 
agricultural  operations  or  procedures, 
or  as  the  result  of  manipulation  of  a 
crop  or  other  feed  on  the  land  where 
grown  for  wildlife  management  pur- 
poses; provided,  however,  that 
manipulation  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes  does  not  include  the 
distributing  or  scattering  of  grain  or 
other  feed  once  it  has  been  removed 
from  or  stored  on  the  field  where 
grown." 

Essentially,  this  regulation  pro- 
hibits hunting  over  grain  or  feed 
which  has  been  brought  to  an  area 
and  distributed  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  turkeys.  It  does  not  prohibit 
hunting  over  wildlife  food  plots  or 
grain  fields. 


For  law  enforcement  purposes  a 
person  is  considered  to  be  hunting 
over  bait  if  he  is  calling,  concealed  or 
positioned  on  or  over  a  baited  site  or 
on  a  route  used  by  turkeys  which 
have  been  lured  to  the  area  by 
bait. 

If  you  intend  to  hunt  an  area  it  is  a 
good  idea,  if  at  all  possible,  to  check 
thoroughly  for  bait  prior  to  the  hunt. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  unsuspect- 
ing hunter  to  be  near  a  baited  site 
without  being  aware  of  its  presence. 
Walk  through  the  area  and  check  par- 
ticularly those  locations  where  you 
find  scratching  or  other  evidence  of 
feeding  turkeys.  Also,  be  observant  of 
other  wildlife.  Numerous  birds  flying 
to  and  from  a  site  may  indicate  bait. 
Anyone  who  finds  a  baited  area 
should  report  it  immediately  to  a 
wildlife  agent. 

Every  experienced  hunter  knows 
that  turkey  hunting  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  forms  of  hunting.  It  is  also 
the  most  dangerous.  Each  year 
throughout  the  country  hunters  acci- 
dentally shoot  other  hunters  during 
turkey  season.  These  accidental 
shootings  often  result  in  serious 
injury,  blindness  and  even  death. 

Protect  yourself  by  wearing  hunter 
orange  while  walking  to  and  from 
your  hunting  site.  Carry  decoys  and 
harvested  birds  in  blaze  orange  bags. 
A  band  of  orange  cloth  around  a  tree 
near  your  blind  is  another  good  idea. 

In  a  situation  where  another  hunter 
is  approaching  your  position,  let  him 
know  where  you  are  by  speaking  to 
him.  Movement  such  as  waving  or 
standing  up  may  cause  him  to  fire  in 
surprise.  Using  your  voice  is  much 
safer. 

Hunting  fairly  and  reporting  viola- 
tions are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
turkey  hunter.  This,  combined  with 
aggressive  restocking  efforts  and 
effective  law  enforcement,  has  result- 
ed in  expanding  populations  of  the 
greatest  of  game  birds.  Continued 
support  and  protection  will  insure 
that  the  wild  turkey  gobbler  will  ring 
the  woods  on  spring  mornings  for 
generations  to  come. 
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New  Commission  Chairman  and 
Members 

Commissioner  Thomas  M.  Gattle  Jr. 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  January  8 
during  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission's  regular  meet- 
ing in  Baton  Rouge.  Daniel  Babin, 
who  had  served  as  Chairman  for 
1997,  was  elected  Commission  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Governor  Foster  appointed  Bill  A. 
Busbice  Jr.  of  Lafayette  to  replace 
Joseph  B.  Cormier  who  submitted  his 
resignation  in  December.  He  also 
appointed  Thomas  E.  Kelly  of 
Jeanerette  to  replace  Perry  Gisclair 
whose  appointment  had  ended. 

Chevron  Makes  Artificial  Reef 
Donation 

Louisiana's  world  renowned  Artificial 
Reef  Program  received  a  donation 
January  8  for  $505,034  from  Chevron 
Inc.      Chevron   representative   Greg 


Shulte  presented  the  check  to 
Secretary  Jenkins  during  the 
Commission  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge. 

The  donation  will  be  used  to  fund 
maintenance  of  an  artificial  reef  com- 
plex located  30  miles  south  of  Grand 
Isle  in  approximately  135  feet  of 
water.  The  three  platforms  involved  in 
the  structure  were  placed  within  South 
Timbalier  Blocks  130  and  134. 

The  site  is  a  favorite  location  for 
anglers  vying  for  reef  fish,  speckled 
trout,  sheepshead,  white  trout  croak- 
er, bluefish  , Spanish  mackerel,  king 
mackerel,  trigger  fish  and  sharks.  Oil 
and  gas  platforms  are  the  favored 
domain  for  over  70  percent  of  all 
recreational  offshore  fishing  trips  orig- 
inating in  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  artificial  reef  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1986  to  off- 
set the  loss  of  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishing  opportunities  associat- 
ed with  removal  of  offshore  oil  and 
gas  platforms. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Foundation 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation  delivered  its  initial  public 
address  during  the  Commission's 
January  meeting. 

President  Mark  Dupuy,  Jr. 
reviewed  contributions  the  Foundation 
has  made  to  Louisiana  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources.    Foundation  con- 


LDWF  Secretary  James  Jenkins  Jr.,  (left)  accepts  Chevron's  donation  from  Chevron's  rep- 
resentative Greg  Shulte. 


tributions  include  marine  fish  species 
research,  youth  hunter  education, 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
Louisiana  black  bear  and  wood  duck 
conservation  programs,  restoration  of 
7.5  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  for- 
est, Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery, 
Project  WILD  and  land  acquisition. 

Founded  in  1995  the  Foundation 
will  enhance  funding  for  LDWF  pro- 
grams through  donations  from  individ- 
uals, businesses  and  [private  groups. 
The  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  public, 
tax  exempt,  charitable  foundation. 

Membership  of  the  Foundation  is 
open  to  all  conservationists  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  and  conservation 
of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fish 
resources. 

New  Fly  Rod  Redfish  Record 

After  a  fifteen  minute  battle,  Buras 
resident  Pete  Cooper  landed  a  36- 
pound  bull  redfish  November  9,  1997 
setting  a  new  state  fly  rod  redfish 
record.  Cooper  was  fishing  at  the 
east  jetty  of  Southwest  Pass  on  a  20- 
pound  leader,  a  12-weight  fly  rod  and 
a  size  4/0  Couser  minnow. 

Cooper  also  holds  several  other 
state  fly-fishing  records. 

Black  Bear  Returns  Home 

A  black  bear  cub  found  last  spring  in  a 
parking  lot  in  Morgan  City  was  reintro- 
duced to  her  native  state  after  being 
rehabilitated  in  Florida. 

Weighing  only  6  1/2  pounds  when 
she  was  found,  "Morgan"  weighed  a 
healthy  100  pounds  when  she  was 
released  on  the  banks  of  the  Fool 
River  in  Tensas  National  Wildlife 
refuge. 

LDWF  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  personnel  coordinated  the 
rehabilitation  and  relocation  of  the 
bear.  Georgia  Pacific  Corporation's 
paper  mill  at  Port  Hudson  provided 
funding  for  the  rehabilitation  effort. 

Fitted  with  a  radio  collar  before 
release,  the  bear  is  being  tracked  by 
refuge  biologists.  Should  the  cub  not 
adjust  to  the  wild,  she  will  be  recap- 
tured and  placed  in  a  zoo. 

The  Louisiana  black  bear  was 
declared  a  "threatened"  species  in 
January  of  1992.     Since  that  time  a 
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diverse  coalition  of  state  and  federal 
agencies,  landowners,  timber  indus- 
try, farmers  conservationist  and  sev- 
eral universities  have  been  working 
together  to  manage  bears  in  the 
region. 

Agent  of  the  Year  Named 

LDWF  Enforcement  Lieutenant  Jeff 
Mayne  received  recognition  for  his 
excellent  work  at  the  Dec.  4,  1997 
Commission  meeting.  Mayne  was 
presented  with  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners  Outstanding  Officer 
of  the  Year  by  Enforcement  Division 
Administrator,  Col.  Winton  Vidrine. 

Lt.  Mayne  is  supervisor  of  the 
Special  Investigations  Unit.  He  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  creating  this 
unit  and  its  success  in  enforcement  of 
regulations  pertaining  to  Louisiana's 
seafood  work  statewide  in  assisting 
regional  officers  with  the  often  difficult 
and  complicated  task  of  protecting 
Louisiana's  valuable  coastal  and 
marine  resources. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  wildlife 
agent  in  1991  and  has  worked  with 
the  Department  since  1986  while 
attending  LSU.  "I  am  honored  to 
receive  the  ward,"  said  Mayne.  "I 
appreciate  all  the  hard  work  and  effort 
put  in  by  the  people  who  work  for  me." 

1998  Louisiana  Conservationist 
Calendar  on  Sale 

You  won't  need  your  binoculars  to 
enjoy  bird  watching,  the  nation's  fast- 
ing growing  outdoor  leisure  sport, 
once  you  have  the  1998  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Calendar. 

The  1998  calendar  features  a 
spectacular  collection  of  full-color 
photographs  of  14  common  and  not 
so  common  birds  in  natural  habitats. 

Half  the  price  of  most  glossy 
photo  calendars,  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Calendar  is  on  sale 
now  for  $7  plus  tax.  Calendars  may 
be  ordered  by  calling  504/765-2918. 

Nutria  Fest 

The  Louisiana  Nature  Center  will  hold 
the  first  Nutria  Fest,  Saturday,  March 
7  at  the  Louisiana  Nature  Center. 
There  will  be  music,  food  and  fun  with 


Agent  of  the  Year,  Lt.  Jeff  Mayne  (left)  is  presented  a  plaque  of  appreciation  from  LDWF 


Col.  Winton  Vidrine. 

Louisiana  local  favorites  like  nutria 
jambalaya,  nutria  chili  and  the  award- 
winning  nutrias  sauce  picante. 

The  festivities  begin  at  1 0am  at  the 
center  located  on  Reed  Boulevard  at 
Nature  Center  Drive  in  New  Orleans. 
For  more   information   call   504/246- 
5672 

Outdoor  Adventures  for 
Parents  and  Kids 

The  second  series  of  weekend  FUN 
camps  hosted  by  the  LDWF  starts  this 
spring  and  parents  are  encouraged  to 
register  early.  FUN  stands  for 
Families  Understanding  Nature  and  is 
designed  specifically  for  children  and 
one  parent. 

Parents  and  children  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  13  can  spend  quali- 
ty time  together  and  receive  profes- 
sional instruction  in  camping,  shooting 
sports,  canoeing,  bird  watching  and 
fishing.  Participants  will  have  the 
chance  to  experience  nocturnal 
delights  of  the  woods  as  they  venture 
into  the  darkness  for  a  night  hike. 

The  first  camp  is  April  17-19  and 
will  host  mothers  and  sons.  The  sec- 
ond will  be  held  May  1-3  for  fathers 
and  daughters.  Mothers  and  daugh- 
ters will  take  to  the  outdoors  Aug.  28- 
30  and  the  Sept.  11-13  camp  will  be 
for  fathers  and  sons. 


Pre-registration  is  required  with  a 
nominal  fee  of  $50  per  family. 
Registration  forms  are  available  from 
Wayne  Huston,  Louisiana 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898  or  call  504/765-2922. 

Go  Wild  in  the  Classroom 

The     following     subscribers     have 

donated    Louisiana   Conservationist 

subscriptions    to    schools    of    their 

choice: 

John    Dupuy   -   St.    Paul    Episcopal 

School,  New  Orleans 

John  Kappa  -  Lee  Road  Junior  High 

School,  Covington 

Don  Puckett  -  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 

School,  Baton  Rouge 

John  Drucq  -  Northeast  Elementary 

School,  Denham  Springs 

Ann  Ruth  -  Glasgow  Middle  School 

Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Helps 
Find  Kids 

Missing:  Tanya  Moody.  DOB:  8/18/80. 
Missing  from  Mobile  AL.  Sex:  female. 
Race:  white.  Height:  5'7".  Hair:  brown. 
Eyes:  brown.  Anyone  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  this  child  should  call 
the  Mobile  Police  Department  at 
334/7974  or  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  at 
800/843-5678. 
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Abadie,  Mark 
Abadie,  Sean 
Adams,  James 
Adams,  Kyle 
Adcock,  Garry 
Allbritton,  Craig 
Alleman,  Gary  Sr. 
Arrigo,  Jeffrey 
Barritt,  Jason 
Beck,  James 
Bedell,  Kerry 
Bell,  Caleton 
Bennetf,  David 
Bergeron,  Brad 
Blanchard,  Damon 
Boggs,  Daniel 
Booty,  Victor 
Boudreaux,  Charles 
Bourg,  Lglynn  Jr. 
Bourg,  Stephen 
Bratton,  Barham 
Birdges,  Beverl 
Bridges,  William 
Burtchaell,  William  III 
Calcagno,  Craig  Jr. 
Carnes,  Conrad 
Carrere,  James 
Castello,  Randall 
Cenac,  Christohper 
Cline,  Daryl 
Coco,  James 
Comardelle,  Rory 
Comeaux,  Donal 
Comeaux,  Douglas 
Cormier,  Nicky 
Cortez,  Clifford 
Crook,  Daniel 
Crowell,  Michael 
Cure,  Michael 
Dauzat,  Clint 
Delatte,  Francis 
Desselle,  Malcolm 
Dorr,  Gerlad 
Dubose,  Jacob 
Duplantier,  Marcel 
Eaves,  Michael 
Flagoust,  Eric 
Finkbeiner,  Karl 
Free,  Donald 
Gilcrease,  Danny 
Glasgow,  James 
Gordon,  Stewart 
Greenhouse,  Norris 
Gremillion,  Jeremy 
Guerin,  Scott 
Guidry,  Clayton 
Guillory,  Richard 
Hamm,  John 
Hestle,  Ryan 
Hill,  Sam  III 
Holland,  Larry 
Hollis,  Justin 


Covington 

Baton  Rouge 

Mandeville 

Thibodaux 

Vivian 

Tullos 

Pierre  Part 

Baton  Rouge 

Shreveport 

Shreveport 

Baton  Rouge 

Gonzales 

Rayville 

Gonzales 

Port  Allen 

Bossier  City 

Pride 

Napoleonville 

Schriever 

Metairie 

Oak  Ridge 

West  Monroe 

West  Monroe 

Arabi 

Cramercy 

Welsh 

Metairie 

Hel 

Houma 

Slaughter 

Monterrey 

Des  Allemands 

St.  Gabriel 

Lafayette 

Sunset 

Thibodaux 

Shreveport 

Baton  Rouge 

Delcambre 

Marksville 

Vacherie 

lota 

Marrerro 

Lake  Charles 

Lafayette 

Greenwood 

Vacherie 

West  Monroe 

Monroe 

Stonewall 

Lafayette 

Baton  Rouge 

Hessmer 

Iowa 

Prairieville 

Breaux  Bridge 

Pineville 

Shreveport 

St.  Joseph 

Lafayette 

Haynesville 

Rayville 


Hoover,  Benjamin  Jr. 
Houston,  James  Jr. 
Hubbs,  Alan 
Jones,  Mary  Larkin 
Joubert,  Clarence  III 
Kelley,  Don 
Kimmel,  Frederick 
Kloda,  David 
Knapp,  Steven 
Lanier,  James 
Lanier,  Luke 
Lanier,  Vince 
Latiolais,  Marvin 
Lemaire,  Kevin 
Levatino,  Steven 
Lewis,  Duane 
Luquette,  Douglas 
Lutken,  David 
Luttrell,  Mark 
Maciasz,  Emil  Jr. 
Macom,  Eric 
Macom,  Floyd 
Marks,  Todd 
Masters,  Donald 
May,  Corey 
May,  Charles  Jr. 
McCloskey,  Ryan 
McGill,  John 
McMains,  Cooper 
McMains,  Charles  Jr. 
Melancon,  Brannon 
Mendoza,  Justin 
Miller,  Michael 
Moore,  Mikal 
Moran,  Michael 
Morton,  Jared 
Nienaber,  John 
Oden,  Fredrick  Jr. 
Owens,  Ronald 
Pardue,  James 
Pereira,  Todd 
Pinter,  Bobby 
Pitre,  Chad 
Pizzolato,  Corey 
Ponder,  Kelly 
Quatrevingt,  Charles 
Rawls,  Daniel 
Reed,  Christopher 
Rice,  Gordon 
Richard,  Nicholas 
Rock,  Trinity 
Russell,  Hilton 
Russo,  Vincent,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Stephen 
Saucier,  James,  Jr. 
Savoie,  Jason 
Scheuermann,  Roger 
Shiel,  David 
Simoneaux,  Emmet 
Simoneaux,  Ryan 
Smith,  Millard,  Jr. 
St.  Pe',  Kenneth 


Ponchatoula 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Mer  Rouge 

Fort  Polk 

Lake  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Vidalia 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

St.  Martinville 

Sulphur 

Denham  Springs 

Moss  Bluff 

Lafayette 

St.  Joseph 

DeRidder 

Baton  Rouge 

Holden 

Holden 

Port  Allen 

Grayson 

Dubach 

Dubach 

Metairie 

Slidell 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Plaquemine 

Effie 

Shreveport 

Baton  Rouge 

DeRidder 

Slidell 

Bastrop 

Woodworth 

Jonesville 

Harvey 

Natalbany 

Washington 

Metairie 

Baton  Rouge 

Port  Allen 

Lake  Arthur 

Eunice 

Lafayette 

Carencro 

Morgan  City 

Ponchatoula 

New  Roads 

Kentwood 

Raceland 

Slidell 

Lafayette 

Broussard 

Belle  Rose 

Belle  Rose 

Prairieville 

Lafayette 


Tate,  James 
Tattersall,  Peter,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Joseph  Jr. 
Thomas,  James 
Thompson,  Jeffrey 
Thompson,  Nathan 
Triche,  Ronnie 
Tyree,  William  Jr. 
Vairin,  Brian 
Vickry,  Wade 
Vincent,  Vernis  Jr. 
Waits,  Michael 
Watson,  Scott 
Wellan,  Louis 
White,  Ray 
Whittaker,  Barry 
Wilks,  Jeffrey 
Wright,  David 
Wright,  William 
Young,  Forrest 
Zimmerman,  Alan 
Adams,  Sheila 
Anderson,  Joseph 
Arceneaux,  Ken 
Arnaud,  Chad 
Barnes,  Justin 
Blount,  John  Jr. 
Bourgeois,  David 
Bourgeois,  Thomas 
Breaux,  Robert 
Breaux,  Yancy 
Brown,  Christopher 
Calhoun,  Roy 
Caraway,  Julius  IV 
Carver,  David 
Chauvin,  Donald 
Clark,  Jerry 
Clark,  Robert 
Copeland,  Steve 
Courtney,  Jeffrey 
Craig,  Rufus  Jr. 
Creaghan,  Stephen 
Creed,  Katherine 
Dale,  Christopher 
Danese,  Jonathan 
Danos,  Matthew 
Devall,  Donald  III 
Devall,  Donald  Jr. 
Dixon,  Barrett 
Dixon,  Curtis  Jr. 
Dixon,  Curtis  Sr. 
Dufrene,  Bruce 
Dugas,  Manuel  Jr. 
Dugas,  Russell 
Dulaney,  Jimmy 
Dulaney,  Lance 
Dunn,  Joseph 
Duplechain,  Gregory 
Dupuis,  John 
Ellender,  Reed 
Falgout,  Joey 
Fletcher,  Maurice 


Franklinton 

New  Orleans 

Delcambre 

Franklinton 

Tallulah 

Homer 

Houma 

Franklinton 

Kenner 

Greenwell  Springs 

Egan 

Haynesville 

St.  Joseph 

Alexandria 

Alexandria 

Harahan 

Baton  Rouge 

Monroe 

Bossier  City 

Minden 

Winnfield 

Baton  Rouge 

Hammond 

Houma 

Eunice 

Ruston 

Prairieville 

Lake  Charles 

Napoleonville 

Thibodaux 

Pierre  Part 

Baton  Rouge 

West  Monroe 

Iowa 

Baton  Rouge 

Raceland 

Ruston 

Mer  Rouge 

Lafayette 

Greenwell  Springs 

Baton  Rouge 

Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Monterrey 

Shreveport 

CutOff 

St.  Francisville 

St.  Francisville 

Pride 

Pride 

Pride 

Raceland 

Luling 

Lafayette 

West  Monroe 

West  Monroe 

Pride 

Carencro 

Breaux  Bridge 

Houma 

Gheens 

Lockport 
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Duck  a  l'Orange 

2  ducks 

3/4  teaspoon  mustard 

6  slices  bacon 

1/2  teaspoon  ginger 

6  ounces  frozen  orange  juice, 
thawed,  undiluted 

1  clove  garlic 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch 

1  cup  water 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

Wipe  ducks  dry  inside  and  out,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  in  a 
roasting  pan  close  together,  breast 
sides  up.  Cover  with  strips  of  bacon. 
Roast  at  400  degrees  for  25  minutes  or 
until  done  to  taste.  Meanwhile,  heat 
to  boiling  in  small  saucepan  the 
orange  juice,  garlic,  mustard,  ginger 
and  salt.  Remove  from  heat  and  dur- 
ing the  last  10  minutes  of  roasting, 
remove  bacon  from  birds  and  brush 
them  with  the  mixture.  Mix  cornstarch 
with  1/4  cup  of  the  water  and  add  to 


the  remaining  orange  sauce.  Pour  in 
remaining  water  and  stir  over  low 
heat  until  sauce  thickens.  Place  ducks 
on  heated  plate,  slice  and  serve  with 
the  orange  sauce. 
Serves  4. 

Wild  Rice  Casserole 

1/2    cup  raw  wild  rice 
1     cup  shelled  walnuts, 

coarsely  chopped 
1/2   cup  brown  rice 
1      large  apple,  pared,  cored, 

chopped  fine 

Boiling  water 
1     tablespoon  minced  parsley 
3     cups  chicken  broth 
1     tablespoon  butter 

Salt  &  pepper 

Rinse  wild  rice  in  cold  water.  Drain. 
Mix  together  with  the  brown  rice  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  to  cover. 
When  cool,  drain.  Repeat  twice  and 
finally    drain    very    thoroughly    by 


pressing  rice  down  in  a  sieve.  Bring 
broth  to  boil,  add  rice  and  simmer, 
covered,  without  stirring  until  rice  is 
tender  and  moisture  is  absorbed, 
about  30  minutes.  Add  seasonings  to 
taste.  Add  remaining  ingredients  and 
mix  lightly.  Turn  into  casserole  and 
keep  warm  in  low  oven  until  ready  to 
serve. 

Southern  Old  Fashioned 
Egg  Custard 

3  cups  milk 

1/2     cup  white  sugar 

4  eggs 

1-1/2  teaspoon  Nutmeg 
2-1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  sugar  and  eggs.  Scald  milk 
and  add  sugar,  eggs,  vanilla  and  nut- 
meg. Heavily  grease  custard  dishes. 
Pour  mixture  in  containers  3/4  full. 
Place  in  pan  with  water  as  high  as  3/4 
of  cups.  Bake  at  250  degrees  for  40-45 
minutes. 


Recipes  ami  photograph  taken  from  The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  ami  Wild  Game  Cookbook 
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